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EDITOEIAL NOTE 

THE object of the Editors of this seiies is a 
very definite one. They desire above all 
things that, in their humble way, these books 
shall be the ambassadors' of good-will and 
imderstanding between East and West — the old 
world of Thought and the new of Action. In 
this endeavour, and in their own sphere, tiiey 
are but followers of the highest example in the 
land. They are confident that a deeper know- 
ledge of the great ideals and lofty philosophy 
of Oriental thought may help to a revival of that 
true spirit of Charity which neither despises nor 
fears the nations of another creed and colour. 
Finally, in thanking press and publio for the very 
cordial reception given to the " Wisdom of the 
East" series, they' wish to state that no pains 
have been spared to secure the best specialists 
for the treatment of the vaiioos subjects at 
hand. 

L. CRANMER-BYNQ. 

8. A. KAPADIA. 

HoBTBBSOOx Sooixxr, 
' 1A5 FiooiDiLLr, W. ', 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE following pages sketch in ontline — and 
therefore inadequately — the most import- 
ant elements in the series of ideas which, under 
the general name of Veddnta, have been in one 
form or another the basis of i^ Indian thought 
worthy of the name. No attempt is made here 
either to justify or to refute them. Their philo- 
sophic weakness is obvious ; no less patent is 
the intensity of the longing for on intelleotual 
resting-place, a " Book of Ages," which has 
driven millions of the most thoughtful Hindus 
to drown their soul's disquiet in the utterly blank 
abstraction of " Brahma.*' 

In the main the VedSnta agrees with the 
teaching of Farmenides and the early Eleatics of 
his school, and has many points of contact with 
Plato's idealism. But whereas the Greek philo- 
BOphere were only professors, the Vedanta has 
always had a deep practical significance. Like 
the early Christian Church, it preached as highest 
oonsnnunation the rennnoiation of the world and 
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10 INTRODUCTION 

<d self, paBsing in some of itsphaaes into a religioos 
self-suirendw folly eqnal in oompletenesa, if not 
superior, to that of European monastioiBia ; and 
even as a porelj intelleotnal force it has had an 
incalonlable inflnence upon tiie minds and ohar- 
aoters of millions of EUndos in nearly ereiy 
station of civilised life. To discoss this issae is 
beyond the province of oar bpok ; it moat eoffioe 
to point to it. 
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PAET I 

AN AOOOUNT 07 THB TEDAKTA 

§ 1. Vbdanta, THB Vbdas* End. — The Sana- 
krit word Vedanta {veda^nia) Bignifies " end " or 
" bound of the Vediis." It was originally given, 
at a somewhat advanced stage of their develop- 
ment, to the works called Upaniahada, and sub- 
sequently to the various philosophies claiming 
to be based upon them. Besides the Upanishads, 
one' of these philosophies will be noticed in the 
following pages, namely the system promulgated 
in the ninth century by Saokara in his great com- 
mentary {Sarlrah^hdahya) upon the epitome of 
Upanishadio doctrine oommonly known as the 
Brahma-^iUra, or " Aphorisms of Brahma," and 
traditionidly ascribed to one or the other of the ' 
legendary sages Badarayaija and Vyasa. 

§ 2. Thb Foub Vbdas.— The hymns of the 
^ig-veda, composed by various authors some 
three thousand years ago, are almost the only 
monument of the first period of Indian tiiought ; 
for Uie oollections known as the Tajur-veda and 
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IS AN AOCOTJNT OF THE VEDANTA 

Sama-vtda are for the moBt part merely adapta^ 
tjona of the ^Ug-veda for apeoial litnigioal pur- 
poses, while the Atharva-vida, whioh was not 
admitted until mnoh later into the Vedio canon, 
combines |Ug-Tedio hymns selected for ritual 
objects with a mass of Tarioas inoantations of 
little or no philoBOphio and literary merit. The 
study of these hymn-ooUections in their litui^ioal 
application by the Brahman schools bore as 
£niit the buU^ volumes known generioally as 
Srahma^aa. 

I 3. The UFAinsHASS.' — The earlier TJpani* 
shads, a series of philoaophio troota of varying 
length and character, arose in the schools of the 
Brflhma^^as, and especially were attached to the 
sections of the latter styled Aranyakaa. The 
Hindos class together Vedaa, Rrahnift^iu, 
Aranyakaa, and ITpaniiihada under the general 
title of " Veda " (knowledge) or " Revelation " 
(snUi, " hearing "}, 

The Vedas and Brahmapas are the handbooks 
t^ a crude naturalistic ritualism ; but the 
Araoyakas (" Forest-books "), apparentlyintended 

* ^nie etyrtioiogy of th« word npanUKad U not olaar. 
European acbolctn geeaertHy regard it aa from the root tad 
(oompaie Latin ttdeo), ao that it would mean " a ntting 
befoM," i.e. » leeeon ; but native tradition interpret* It aa 
" mj-itwy," and the enlgmatio fonnnloa in iriiloh the older 
Upaniahada aomotuDea convey their theorie* lend aome 
aapport to thia view (aee Denaaan, PMhtojAj/ of UpanMad*, 
En^iah ttmaaMUm, pp. 10 fL). 
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FOUNDATIONS OP UPANISHADIC IDEAS 13 

for the Btadjr of anohorites in the woods, where 
the more ^borate liturgies were Buapended, 
deal more with the theory of ritual, chiefly from 
an allegorical point of view. Hence they lead 
over to the earlier Upanishads, which express 
a series of generally cognate metaphysical and 
psyohologioal ideas, at first by allegorical inter- 
pretation of Vedio ritnal and m3rth, later with 
increasing independence of method. Their rela- 
tion towards Vedio ritualism was at first one of 
opposition ; preaching the saving grace of know- 
ledge alone, they regarded as inadequate the 
actual liturgies, which fidmittedly aimed only 
at worldly welfare. Later their attitude became 
more conoiliatory, and we find them styling them- 
selves Veddnia (first Muq4- ni. ii. 6, Svet. vi. 22). 
§ 4. Foundations of Upanishadic Ideas. — 
The ^g-veda contains many strata of religious 
and ph^osophio thought. Its oldest element is 
a worship of nature-deities, such as the Sky- 
Father, Earth-Mother, Dawn, etc., who were 
inherited from the time before the division of the 
' Indo-European stocks. These figures, however, 
are not as a rule living forces in religion ; for the 
most part they are kept alive merely by conserva- 
tism and poetic convention. The most real gods 
of the Vedio pantheon are peculiarly Indian. 
Often indeed a distant connection can be traced 
between them and nature^leities in the other 
Indo-Eui(^>ean races; but their myths imd 
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14 AN AOCX)UNT OF THE VEDANTA 

legends have undergone r long process of develop- 
ment on Indian soil, by whioh tiiey have acquired 
the charocteriBtio sia^p of the Hindn genius. 
But even in the naturalistic polytheism of this 
mythology we can trace in the l^ig-reda, especially) 
in its later parts, a tendency towards a pantheism 
merging all being into a Supreme Spirit of raguely 
defined character, a primal Infinite. 

Thus " there is one Existence, sages call it by 
many names " (^ig-veda,!. clxiv. 4S; of. x. cxit. 5). 
The primitive spirit and source of being is called 
Hiranya-garbha (" Oerm of Gold '*), or Praja-pati 
{" Lord of Creatures "), x. oxxi. ; as his own 
firstbom he enters the luuverse created by him 
(z. Izxii., Izzxii., etc.). In z. cxxiz. the first Being 
is neither existent nor non-existent, a watery 
void, from whioh arose a primal Unity, whence 
sprang Desire as first bond between being and 
non-being. Another poet (x. xc.) tells how the 
□niverae arose from Pwuaha, " Man," that is, 
an ideal human sacrifice offered by the gods. 
for as, to the Yedic mind, a sacrifice is a power 
controlling Nature, and Uie human sacrifice is 
the most powerful of all, then the greatest of all 
foices, the cosmogonio energies, must have arisen 
from an ideal offering of this kind made by the 
highest agents, the gods. 

To the demand of philosophy for a final and 
absolute Reality beyond the temporary and 
merdy relatiTe reality of phenomenal experience 
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BRAHMA AND PRA^T^ 1» 

the Vedio poets thus gave almost the same 
answer as the eaily Greek thinkers. They 
asserted, in very diverse and often very 
mystic terms, the existence of a single coamio 
matter or World-Spirit, whom they styled 
variously Prajd-pati, Brahma (masculine), Purvr 
ska, Siranya-garbha, etc. 

§ G. Bbahma and F&ana. — This oonception, 
however it might be disguised in oosmogonio and 
mythc^oeic forms, was in essence strictly material- 
istic. But by its side there arose in the schools 
of the Brahmai^as two somewhat different cur- 
rents of thought — the doctrines of Brahma and 
of Prana. Brahma, in the earUer Yedic books, is 
a neuter noun, meaning the spell or prayer of the 
priest and the magic power which it exerts over . 
gods, men, and the universe. Prana, again, is 
properly the breath of the body, hence the in- 
corporeal forces or fimctional energies on which 
depends the existence of material life. Thus 
arose the idea of Porce, cosmic power, Brahma, 
as the ultimate reaUty and origin of phenomenal 
being, the knowledge of which brought with it 
the knowledge of ~ all the phenomena evolved 
from it. 

Often the Upanishads, especially the older 
texts, identify Brahma (and the individual 
Self which is one with Brahma), with the " life- 
breath " in- the microcosm and its analogue, the 
wind of the nuwrooosm. On the supremacy of 
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16 AN ACCOUNT OF THE VEDANTA 

the breath over the other functions, see B.A. i. 
V. 14, Qi. I. xi. 8, v. i. 6 f., Ti. vii., vn. rv., Pra. 
Tl. 3 f. ; breath or vind the guiding tame of 
nature, B.A. i. t. 21 f., m. iii. 2, vii. 2 f. ; first 
principle of nature, Kau. n. 12 f. 

In the same mythologioal fashion Brahma is 

often symbolised by the matuu, or organ of deter- 

_ minate sense-perception and will (see § 18], and by 

the ether, the macroooemio analogue of the manaa. 

The earher Upanishads often also speak of the 
coemio principle as Punuha, literally " man." 
This term, as we have seen, arises from the Vedio 
hymn which mystically describes the origin of 
the world from ^e body of an ideal man sacrificed 
by the gods ; henoe it often denotes the Demiurge, 
or first principle of cosmic life (with a false 
etymology from furi-'eaya, " lying in the city," 
viz. in the miorocosmic and maorocosmio body), 
and sometimes is used loosely for spirit generally. 

As the sun is sometimes mentioned as a symbol 
of Brahma, so also Brahma is sometimes typified 
maorooosmlcally by the puruaha in the sun and 
microcosmically by the "purusha in tiie eye (i.e. 
the reflected figure in the pupil). 

Another sjrmbol of Brahma as identified with 
the individual soul is the bodily heat (Ch. m. 
xiii. 7 f.). In Ch. iv. x.-zv. the sacred fires are 
identified with Brahma, to which are given tiie 
especial attributes of space (iAatn) and joy 
(ham). See farther §§ 8, 22. 
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ATMA, SELT OR SPIRIT 17 

§ 6. DOCTRDTB OF TrAKSMIOBATION AND 

WoBKS. — At this point we may note two new ideas 
which henceforth dominated Indian thought — 
transmigration of the bouI {samsdra, literally 
'* wandering ") and the influence of works {karma). 
The Vedio Hindu was passionately convinced of 
the joy of life, the Hindu of a later generation no 
less impressed by its misery. This pessimism 
finds expression in two ideas. The first is that 
the only life worth living is that vouchsafed to 
the few elect — union of the soul with the tran- 
scendent Brahma ; all other existence, whatever 
it may seem, is wretched, an infinite number of 
souls fiitting in constant sorrow and blindness 
through every degree of organic embodiment. 
The second idea is that every instant of experience 
is the rigidly predetermined resultant of a previous 
act ; a present pleasure is the requital of a re- 
latively good deed, a present sorrow the repayment 
of an ill deed, in a previous life ; and every act 
whatsoever, whether of deed, thought, or speech, 
is absolutely evil, as attaching the soul still 
further to the fetters of embodiment. Gloomy 
uid impracticable as is this attitude, it is simply 
a phase of extreme idealism. 

§ 7. Atma, Sbl7 OB Spibit. — The word atmS 
is several times used in the ^tig-veda with the 
meaning of " breath," " spirit," in the literal 
sense ; and so far there was little to distinguish 
it from the word prana (§ S). But from this 
S 
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18 AN ACCOUNT OF THE VEDANTA 

seOBe was farther erolved the meaning " self." 
Then we can imagine that men began to refieot 
upon their own worda. What, they doubtless 
asked, is the " self " of which we speak when we 
use eentences like " he finds it out by [himjself," 
"he goes by [him]8elf," "he sees [him]seIf"T 
It must be the inmost essence, the indwelling 
reality, the aim of each agent, the informing 
elStK of subjecthood. Therefore it must be 
thought itself. For subjecthood is a mode of 
thought ; and to thought or will all action is 
finally traceable. And the Atmd, the Self, the 
' consciousness of eelf-identity on which is based 
all further ideation of the thinking subject, is one 
with Brahma, the universal Power. My Idea is 
the World-Idea ; " I am Brahma." 

There is another link in this chain. The Vedio 
poets speak now and then of a god Dakaha, who, 
as his name implies, is simply the abstract idea 
(rf *' skill " or " intelligence " rather vaguely per- 
sonified ; and twice (z. v. 7, Ixxii. 4, 6) Da^ha 
is regarded as primal Being and universal father, 
from whom sprang the great gods and the uni- 
verse. Thus Vedic mythology furnished two 
fruitful ideas — that the objective universe sprang 
from Intelligence, Daluha, and from an ideal Man, 
Pvruaha ; and hence grew up gradually the 
idealistic O(mception of the universe as arising 
from, and existing in, the Thought of man. 
§ 8. DFAinsHADio Pbinoiplxs.— These crai- 
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UPANISHADIC PRINCIPLES 18 

ceptions, which are conveyed by the Upanishads 
in veiy diverse and often myetic and con* 
tradictory utterances, may be summed up in 
three propositions. Firstly, the whole of finite 
or phenomenal being is evolved from an infinite 
and unconditioned substrate of absolute reality, 
Brahtna. Secondly, Brahma is pure Thought, 
absolute Spirit. Hiirdly, Brahma is one with 
the essential thought of each individual subject 
of thought, the Soul or Atma. 

Sankiva, in following these principles, lays down 
a broad distinction between Brahma as absolute, 
unqualified, and indeterminate {nirgumt), and 
Brahma as secondary, determined by self-imposed 
limitations of space, time, and causality {saguna). 
The former is real, and object of real knowledge ; 
the latter is essentially unreal, an illusion arising 
from the congenital error of the subject of thought, 
and vanishing away as soon as the latter hy en- 
lightenment ceases to conceive the Absolute in 
forms of determinate thought, and realises his 
essential unity with it. Thus all objects of 
thought must be regarded from two standpoints : 
the first is that of empiric experience, determined 
by conditions of space, time, and causality ; the 
second is transcendental, admitting the existence 
of nothing but an absolute unqualified One. 
Sankora argues from both standpoints without 
much regard for consistency. He justifies the 
Upanishadio habit of describing Brahma under 
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20 AN ACCOUNT OP THE VEDANTA 

the qualified fonns of empirical thought, or aa 
represented by a symbol, as a concession to feebler 
intellects, which cannot comprehend an abstract 
and unqualified prinoiple, and are by these 
representations induced to Worship Brahma in 
his qualified character, and thereby to attain 
freedom from ignorance and sin, worldly welfare, 
and " gradual release," krama-mukii (see § 26), 
whereas the true essence of Brahma is conveyed 
only by those passages which deny of him all 
qualification (see especially his commentary on 
Ch. Tin. i. and on Brahma-satra, i. iii. 14 f., 
m. ii. 11 f.). 

§ 9. Origin oj' Univbbsb fbom Bbahma. — 
I. Upanishada. — The Upanishads, being the work 
of Brahmans, are naturally infiuenced to a great 
extent by the naturalism of Vedic myth, especially 
in their conception of the origination of the 
universe from Brahma. As we saw (§ i), the 
Veda ^ready speaks of a primal Being that 
created a phenomenal world from itself and 
became its indwelling soul ; and thus, by its 
empiric distinction between the £rat Being as 
cause and the world as its effect, the Veda has 
arrived at a pantheistic standpoint. 

From this the Upanishadic authors started, and 
struggled slowly towards the strictly idealiatio 
position from which the universe, organic and 
inorganic, subjects and objects, is regiuded as a 
single Idea which is the same as the Idea of the 
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ORIGIN OP UNIVERSE FROM BRAHMA 21 

individual subject of thought. lu this progress 
they still made frequent use of the Vedio ideas 
and the mythical forms embodying them ; they 
admitted their distinction of Brahma as cause 
and the world as effect, but admitted it aa a mode 
of empiric thought of merely relative validity, 
while from the standpoint of transcendental 
reality they asserted the identity of the two. 

Brahma (Atma), causing the hitherto unoon> 
ditioned universe to become conditioned as Name 
and form (the elements of cogitable being), 
entered into it " up to the nail-tipa " as immanent 
soul, B.A, I. iv. 7 ; cf. Ch. vi. ii. 3, iii. 3, Ait. i. i. 
II f., Taitt. n. 6, Brahma is wholly present as 
its soul in every living thing, B.A. n. i. 16, iv., 
m. iv., v., Ch. VI. viii.-xvi. The Cosmio Soul, 
Hirai>ya-garbha or Brahma (masculine), enters 
into creation as ^rstbom of Brahma (neuter), or 
highest manifestation, B.A. u. v. ("the brilUant 
immortal Male," Puruaha), Ait. m. iii. (Brahma- 
Atma is intelligence), Kau. i. Brahma is Cosmio 
Soul, universal subject of thought from which 
arise the principles of finite thou^t (mahdnatmS, 
Kath. m. 10, moMn jniruahdh, Svet. in. 19). The 
world is created from and by Brahma as ^e web 
from the spider, sparks from fire, B.A. n. i. 20, 
Svet. VI. 10. Mu94- I- i- 7, n. i. 1. Brahma is 
" t^e Eternal oloaked by (empirical) reality," 
B.A. I. vi. 3, of. I. iv. 7, n. iv. 12, v. 18, etc., 
Ch. m. ziv. 1, zr. ir.-ix., ti. ziii., etc. The 
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22 AN ACCX)UNT OF THE VEDANTA 

individual soul, according to the Upanishads, does 
not exist previous to de creation by Brahma. 

TheuniverBeiBcreatedfromwater, B.A.I, v. 13, 
Ch. vn. z. 1, Ait. i, 1. Three elements, B.A. i. 
ji. 2, Ch. VI. ii. (heat, water, and food, euoosBsively 
created one from the other, after which each was 
blended with part of the others). Five elements 
(adding ether and wind), Taitt. n. i., Pra. iv. 8, 

II. Laier Vedania. — Sankara (on Brahma-sQtra, 
n. iii. 1 f.) endeavours to reconcile the discrepant 
cosmogonio theories of Ch. vi. ii. and Taitt. n. i., 
by laying down that from the Self arises ether, 
thence wind, thence fire, thence water, thence 
earth, and that this process is reversed on the 
dissolution of the universe. With this qualifica- 
tion he follows the Ch. in its derivation of in- 
organic nature from heat (fire), water, and food 
(euth). These he regards as primitive subtle 
elements, which by being mixed together form 
the gross elements ; a gross element is produced 
by the predominance of the corresponding subtle 
element in admixture with the other two. For 
his metaphysical explanation of creation, see 
§ 12. 

Sankara does not mention the theory of quintu- 
plication {'panchlkaraiui) adopted by the later 
Vedanta. This doctrine assumes that there are 
five elements — ether, air, fire, water, earth — in 
both subtle and gross forms ; in order that a 
particular groes element, e.g. wAter, ma^r vige, 
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BRAHMA IS THOUGHT,. 25 

it IB necessary that a proportion of one-lialf of 
the corresponding sabtle form of water be mixed 
with a proportion of one-half of the half of 
the other four subtle elements. These five 
elementa, according to the same theory, arise from 
the union of the Cosmic Self or livara with cosmic 
ignorance, in the order above mentioned (see 
further below, § 12). 

§ 10. Brahha is Absolute Bbino. — ^The ques- 
tion whether the universal substrate, or Brahma, 
should properly be called being {sat) or non-being 
{a-eat), already agitated the Vedia poets (see 
]^-veda, X. czxix. 1), and passed tluvugh the 
schools of the Brahmanas to those of the older 
Upanishads. The debate, however, was merely 
over words. As Brahma is beyond all the 
limiting conditions of phenomenal being, either 
term may be applied to it ; it is at once meta- 
physically existent and empirically non-existent. 

Brahma is Tum^eing, B.A. n. iiL I, Ch. m. xix. 1, 
Taitt. n. vi.-vii. ; being, Ch. ti. ii. 1, etc. Brahma 
is " reality of reality," B.A. n. i. 20, iii. 6 ; *' the 
Eternal cloaked in (empirical) reality," i, vi. 3. 
A reoonoiliation from the transcendental stand- 
point is found in Svet. iv. 18, v. 1, MuQd> n. ii. 1, 
etc. Sankaia (on Brahma-siltra, I. iv. 14 f.) 
rightly notes the twofold meaning of the terms 
*' being " and " not-being." 

§ 11. Bbahha is THonaHT.— The'^Vedio brah- 
ma, " prayer " or " spell," is naturally a ftmction 
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of intelleot ; and when it had risen to the rank of 
a cosmic Force, it retained this character. It is 
the nniTersal subject of thought ; but as it is itself 
the universe, and there is nothing beside, it is 
also its own object, like the Ariatotelian voriirti 
f oiJo-fQ}? ; and as it is above the conditions of space, 
time, and causality, we can say of it only that it 
exists, and is Thought. 

IVequently, from the natural tendency to 
conceive a higher sphere of existence as a realm 
of light and thought as itself Ught, Brahma and 
the individual Self identified with it are described 
as supreme self-IuminouB light ; B.A. iv. iv. 16, 
Ch. vm. iii. 4, zn. 3, Kath. v. 16, Svet. vi. 14. 

§ 12. Bbahma is Atma. — I, Vpanishads. — 
This idealistic conception became more marked 
when Brahma was identified with the AtmS, the 
subject of individual thought. " The universe is 
an Idea, my Idea " — this doctrine is constantly 
preached in detailed expositions and in pithy 
phrases like the famous " I am Brahma " {aham 
brahmdami), " thou art that *' {tat tvam aai). 
Hence all phenomena are known when their 
sabstrate Brahma is known as the Self of the 
knower. 

For tat tvam asi see Ch. vi. viii. 7 f. ; aham 
brahmasmi, B.A. i. iv. 10 ; of. tad vai tat, " truly 
' this is that." B.A. T. iv., etad vai tat, Kafih. rv. 3-6. 
The most adequate treatment of this theme is 
B.A. XT. iii.-iT. : the Self is " the Spirit {Pwwha) 
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made of understanding amid the Breaths, the 
inward light within the heart, that travels 
abroad, remaining the same, through both worlds," 
wandering in waking and dreaming through this 
world, and in deep sleep or death through the 
world of Brahma ; in dreams it builds up a fairy 
world from the materials of waking thought ; in 
dreamless sleep it is merged in the " understanding 
self," prdjna aitnd, viz. Brahma as universal 
subject of thought, without consciousness of 
objects distinct from itself (of. §§ II, 16, 18). Atma 
is pure consciousness, Kau. m f . ; as a purely 
intellectual force pervading all being, it is com- 
pared to salt dissolved in water, B.A. n. iv. 12, 
Ch. VI. xiii. Atma known, all is known, Ch. vi. 
i. f. ; the later view of it as impassive spectator 
of the subjects, objeotfi, and activity of finite 
Uiottght, Pm. Tl. 5, Svet. vi. 11, Sarvopanisbat- 
sara, etc. 

Ch. vm. i. f. lays special emphasis on the pre- 
sence of the whole macrocosm, the universal Self, 
in the heart of man, and hence on the absolute 
freedom of him who knows the Self within him. 
The whole world of cognitions exists for us only 
in so far as it enters into the range of our egoity ; 
our pleasures are only for the satisfaction of our 
Self, which is the All ; this recognition unites our 
soul with the universe and gives us control of ail 
things from their source, B.A. n. iv., ir. v. The 
final reality of cognition is infinitude, 6&ftma, 
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Olimitable ideation, on realising which the soul 
wita absolute h«edom, Ch. vn. xxiii. f. 

Veiy important in this connection ia the theory 
of the Five Selves propounded in the Taittirlya 
Upanifihad, ii., an attempt to interpret the phe- 
nomena of physical existence in terms of the Atm&. 
The author conceives the first four Selves as 
sheaths surrounding the fifth. The first is 
anna-maya, " formed of food " ; that is, it com- 
prises the physical organs of miorooosmio and 
maorocosmio body. Within this is the second, 
the prana-maya, " formed of life-breaths " ; it is 
the Self as embodied in the incorporeal functions 
on which depends the activity of the gross organs 
in the microcosm and macrocosm. The thi^ is 
mano-majfa, " formed of will," namely of the 
Vedas and Brahmai^, which are the powers 
inspiring the life of the world for worldly ends, 
for they ordain rituals for the carnal benefit of 
gods and their worshippers in this and other 
worlds. The fourth is vijiidna-tnaya, " formed of 
understanding," namely that phase of conscious- 
ness in which the vanity of this Vedio ritual is 
recognised and superseded by an intellectual 
wor^p of Brahma, which however still dis- 
tinguishes Brahma as object from the Self as 
worshipper. Within this is the inmost Self, the 
Srutndi-maya, " formed of bliss," the inoogitable 
spirit of infinite peace and joy (cf, Ch. rv. z.-sv., 
where Brahma is essentially space and joy). 
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II. Later Veddnta. — The triad of attributes 
often mentioned in the later Vedanta, Existence, 
bought, and Bliss {eacfhchid-atianda), does not 
occur as a formula in Sankara's writings ; it is 
however anticipated by his definition of Brahma 
as " eternal, omniscient, omnipresent, eternally 
satisfied, eternally pure, intelligent, and free of 
nature, understanding, and bliss " (on Brahma- 
sQtra I. i. 4), Brahma is the omnipotent and 
omnisoient cause of the origin, maintenance, and 
dissolution of the universe, the intelligence form- 
ing the Self or true Ego of every being, of which 
the only possible predioates are absolute Being 
and Thougiit (on i. i. 2, 4, n. iii. 7, m. ii. 21, etc.). 

In accordance with his principles, SaJikara 
regards the creation by and from Brahma from 
both an esoteric and an exoteric standpoint. On 
the one hand, he remarks, the creation of the 
phenomenal world as described in terms of 
empiric thought by the Vedaa and Upanishads 
has no absolute reality at all ; it is intended to 
teach paraboUcally that the Self of oil thii^^ is 
Brahma (see commentary on Brahma-sQtra n. 
i. 33). On the other hand, the world of experience 
cannot be ignored altogether ; it is a fact of 
consciousness, though only of unenlightened 
consciousness, and accordingly an explanation of 
its prooess must be found. (Creation consists in a 
division of Brahnm by himself into a boundless 
variety of "names and forms," intelligible exist- 
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ences which constitute the empirio world and 
possess determinate principles of being, formal 
and material potentialities {iakti) that never vary 
throughout all the world's Buooeseire cycles 
(see § 23). These potential forces, which relatively 
to one another are of infinite variety but intrinsi- 
cally are strictly determinate, include not only the 
germinal principles of all phenomena but also the 
empiric souls (jlva) as such ; and collectively they 
constitute the " powers " or ktktia, i.e. the eternal 
demiurgio potencies of Brahma, which in the 
intervals between the creations of the worlds lie 
' dormant in a deep sleep of illusion as a sum of 
merely potential energies, waiting for the next 
creation to arise in cosmopoeic activity (on i. iii. 
30, zv. 9, n. i. 30 f., etc.). Thus the Upanishadio 
theory of a single creation is replaced by a doctrine 
<d beginningless and endless successions of emer- 
gence and teabsorption of the phenomenal world 
(see § 23). 

The force that moves the absolute Idea to 
conceive itself as a plurality of determinate sub- 
jects and objects of empirio thought is, according 
to Sankara, Ignorance, which, though itself strictly 
negative, is the basis of that positive illusion, the 
phenomenal world (see § 16). Ignorance creates 
" determinations," up^hi, modes of thought 
limiting the self -conception of the absolute Brah- 
ma, and Ignorance causes the empiric soul thus ' 
produced to confuse Brahma with the determine- 
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tiona falsely imposed upon him, so that Brtdima 
is imagined variously as individual soul, a world 
of experience, and a personal Ood. 

The " determinations " that play the most im- 
portant part in Sankara'a system are those which 
form the structure of individual consciousness by 
constituting the idea of an embodied individual 
soul, jlva. These are the pravaa.oT "breaths," 
the " works," the " subtle body," the gross body, 
and sometimes also the sensations and pheno- 
menal perceptions (see § 18). A favourite meta- 
phor by which Sankara illostrates his theory of 
wpddhis is that of a jar. The space enclosed 
within a certain jar is really the same as the inlinite 
space filling the universe, and the conception of 
it OS limited by the jar nowise limits the ii^nitude 
of space itself ; and so the conception of the Self 
as determined by the forms of embodied existence 
nowise excludes the identity of the embodied Self 
with the absolute Brahma. The soul itself, says 
Sankara (on n. iii. 40), is totally incapable of 
(empiric) action, whether as subject or object ; - 
its apparent activity, e.g. in desire, grief, etc., ia 
based merely upon Ignorance, for the activity 
arises because the soul falsely ascribes to itself the 
properties of " determinations " (cf. the definitions 
of the individual soul given on iv. ii. 4 as "iJie in- 
telligent self, vijnanatma, having the determinations 
of ignorance, works, and previous experienee "). 

^e Vedantio schools which followed Sankara 
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theorised more Bchematically on the origin of the 
phenomenal world. They regard Ignorance aa a 
cosmic Bum of forces including all finite powers, 
causes, and effects, which has two characteristio 
properties, viz. " obscuration " (dvarana), causing 
the Absolute Idea to conceive itself as distinct 
individual egoe, and " distention " {vUcshepa), 
arousing in the Self the illusive idea of an external 
world of phenomena. Accepting the Sankhya'a 
division of matter into the three guvas or modes 
of eaibxt (" goodness " or " truth "), rojoa (" pas- 
sion "), and tamos (" gloom "), ^ey identify 
' matter with Cosmic Ignorance, or the sum of 
individual Ignorances, which acts as a " deter- 
minant " to the Supreme Self oi Absolute Thought. 
The latter as " determined " in C(»mic Ignorance 
acts aa a world-soul, directing the univenal order 
of phenomena with supreme power find know- 
ledge, and hence is called lavara, " the Lord." 
The Cosmic Ignorance is hence called '* Ifivara's 
body," and aiao " Deep Sleep " {tuthupti), for in 
it the force of Ignorance investing Thought is 
almost wholly inoperative, and the phenomenal 
world exists only in potentiality. This sphere 
of being is called the " sheath of Bliss," dnanda- 
maya hoia. To it corresponds a stage of existence 
in the individual soul, in which the Self or Thought 
{here styled Prdjna) is "_determined " by 
individual Ignorance. From Uvara as " deter- 
mined " by Cosmic Ignorance arise the subtle 
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elements (§ 18) and thence both the " subtle 
bodies " (§ 19) and groas elements. The " subtle 
bodies " in the aggregate determine the Self into 
a mode called Prdva, Sutratmd, or Hiranya- 
garbha ; individually they determine it into the 
mode called Taijaaa. These combinations of 
matter with the Self form three suocesSiTe phases 
of being for the individual soul : (1) the " sheath 
of understanding," mjndna-maya koaa, composed 
of intelligence (buddhi) and the " organs of know- 
ledge " (§ 18), which constitutes the real agent in 
empiric experience ; (2) the " sheath of mind," 
mano-maya koaa, formed of manaa and the organs 
of action, thus constituting the inatrument of 
empiric experience ; and (3) the " sheath of the 
breaths," prana-maya koaa, formed of vital 
breaths and organs of action, and constituting the 
effect of experience. These three phases of being 
are together called " Dream-Sleep," as in them 
arise the subtle or elementary forms of phenomena 
and the reflection of them upon the " determined " 
Self. The gross elements Ti'hich arise from the 
subtle collectively " determine " the Self into 
the phase called Vaiivanara or Ki'rof ; individually 
they " determine " it into Viava. This lowest 
determination is called annormaya ko6a, the 
" sheath of food," orthe state of Wakings for into 
it the forms of both gross and subtle phenomena 
are displayed to the Self, as in waking both 
memory and sense-perception are active. 
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§ 13. Beahma is lycooiTABLE. — Brahma or 
Atma,' being an absolute Reality, the supreme 
Thmg-in-Itaelf , is therefore inconceivable by the 
reason, and only capable of being comprehended 
by an inspired intuition. The Self, whether 
universal or individual, is a single subject of 
thought, and so cannot be an object of thought ; 
and it is by nature absolute, above all conditions 
of finite determination. This negative conception 
is most forcibly expressed by the famous formula 
ascribed to Y&jnavalkya, neti nett, " not so, not 
so," a denial of all possible predicates to the Self 
(B.A. rv. ii. 4, iv, 22, v. IS, etc.), and also by 
frequently describing Brahma or AtmS in con- 
tradictory terms as limitless, infinitely extended 
and yet immeasurably limited in space and time, 
and denying to it all activity as cause or effect. 
See also B.A. n. iv. U, m. iv. 2, vii. 23, viii. 11, 
Ch. ni. xiv. 2, vn. xxiv. 1, Kena m., xi., Ka^. vi. 
12 f. Sankara (on Brahma-sOtra n. iii. 29) explains 
these contradictions in the description of the size 
of the Self by asserting that the mention of it as 
immeasurably small refers to its condition as 
empiric soul, when it is limited by " determina- 
tions '* (§ 12) and is conceived under the attributes 
of the "determination" of intelligence, buddhi 
(§ 18). 

Sankara (on Brahma-siitra m. ii. 17) tells a t^e 
of a sage who, on being asked to teach the doctrine 
of Brahma, remained silent, and on the request 
S 
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being thrice repeated Baid simply, " I have told 
you, bat you understand not ; this Self is still ** 
(cf. Ch. in. xiv. 1). 

§ 14. Pabmenides. — The opportunity hero pre- 
sents itself to point to the singularly olose parallel 
between Upanishadio thought and the doctrines 
of the early Eleatic philosophers, and especially 
Farmenides, who may well have been contem- 
porary with the authors of some of the most 
important Upanishads. Following Xenophanes, 
who had defined God as eternal, one, and neither 
in motion nor immobile, Farmenides asserts a 
single universal Being which is identical with 
thought. Existence is a whole indivisible in space 
and time ; non-being does not exist. " Thus 
there remains but one way to tell of, namely that 
Being is. There are many tokens to show that 
it is unborn and imperishable, whole, only-be- 
gotten, unahakeable, and endless. Never hxm it 
nor will it be, for it exists entirely in present time, 
one and indivisible. . . . Thus it must exist 
either absolutely or not at all. The power of 
belief can never admit that from non-being any- 
thing else (but non-being) could arise. . . . And 
it (viz., being) is not divisible, for it is identical 
throughout ; nor is there any higher (being) that 
could prevent ita uniformity, nor any less ; it is 
entirely full of being. So it is wholly uniform, 
for being unites with being. But it is immobile 
in the Irmitations of mighty bonds^ beginningleas 
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and endless ; for birth and destruction have been 
driven very far away, right conviction has rejected 
them. It abides the same in the same and by 
itself, and thus remains constantly in its place. . . . 
Thought and the object of thought are the same, 
for you cannot find thought without the existent 
■ thing in which it is expressed. There is and oan 
be nothing except being, for fate has bound it 
down to be whole and immobile. Thus all (ideas) 
that men have set up, believing them to be true — 
birth and death, being and non-being, change of 
place, and alteration of bright hud — are mere 
words " (fragment 8, ed. DieU) ; cf. fragment 6, 
" thought (of being) and being are the same," 
fragment 6, " speech and thought must be real, 
for being exists and a naught does not exist," 
fragment 7, " non-being can never be proved to 
exist." Except in his view of Being as a sphere, 
Parmenides is in perfect accord with the Vedanta. 
The similarity of Plato's doctrines is well known. 
§ 16. Phases of the Seu. — The highest 
existence is thus Thought without thinking, the 
state in which the soul has no consciousness of 
any external object, or indeed of any object at 
all, strictly speaking, for it is itself in conscious 
identity with t^e sum of all being or Universal 
Idea ; ' whilst he seeth not a thing, yet doth he 
see, Uiough he see not the thing erstwhile to be 
seen. He that hath sight loseUi not his sight, 
for it ia imperishable. But there is naught beeide 
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■ bim, naught apart from him, that he may see " 
(B.A. IV. iii. 23). 

The only analogy that experience furnishes for 
this supposed condition of soul is that of dreamless 
sleep ; and it was inferred that in such sleep the 
soul is actually in this transcendent state. 

Besides this, the earlier Upanishads recognise 
two other states of the soul, waking and dreaming. 
When awake the soul puts forth out of itself a 
world of sense and organs of sense and empirical 
thought, and renders itself the subject of the 
experiences conjured up by them. In dreaming 
sleep the sense-organs swoon away and are ab- 
sorbed into the manaa, the organ forming the 
centre of empirical cognition and will (§ IS), 
which thus has now the vision of the world as 
it is reflected from the waking state ; at the same 
time the " life-breaths," prdnas, are active as in 
waking. 

The later Upanishads assume yet another phase, 
which they call the " Fourth " {turiya, chaturtha). 
In this the soul, transcending dreamless sleep, is 
absolutely wakeful in its union with the univeraal 
subject of thought, and exercises in perfect still- 
ness an infinite real oonsoiousneBS of all in the Self 
which is different in kind from the " unconscious 
consciousness *' ascribed to dreamless sleep. 

The waking, dreaming, and dreamless phases 
are respectiv^y termed Vaiivanara (" common to 
all mankind "), Taijaaa (" luminous," for in 
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direams the soul is it6 own light, B.A. iv. iii. 9), 
and Prajna (" intelligent," for in deep sleep the 
Self is one with the Universal Idea or " intelligent 
Self," prdinaatmd,S.A.iv. in. 21] ; these terms do 
not occur until Moi^t]- iii- B. On dreamittg sleep 
see also B.A. n. i. 18 (soul wanders about within 
the body), iv. iii. 9-14 (two accounts, in one of 
which soul leaves the body, while in the other it 
remains in it), iii. 20 f ., Ch. vin. x. 2, Pra. iv. 2 f. 
Dreamleaa sleep, B.A. iv. iii. 19-33, Ch. vm. vi. 3, 
x.-xi. ^ourfAjSfo/e, Mapd. vn.,Maitr. VI. 19,vn. II, 
MandQkya-tcarika i. 12-16, tn. 33 f. See also 
Sankara on Brabma-sQtra i. iii. 19 f., 40 f., m. ii. 
1 f. Sanliara, following Ch. iv. iii. 3, holds that 
in deep sleep, in which the soul is in temporary 
identity with Brahma, the functions of sense, 
together with the manaa, in which tliey are ab- 
sorbed, are merged in the " breathe " travelling 
through the pericardium and veins (cf. § 18], while 
the soul becomes one with the Brahma residing 
under *' determinationfi " in the heart (in B.A. n. 
i. 19, it rests in the pericardium, in Ch. vm. vi. 3 
in the veins). The statement of Ch. vm. xii. 3, 
that "^the Calm {samprasada], rising from this 
body, wins to the Supreme Light, and shows itself 
in its own form ; this is the highest spirit {purtt- 
sha)," is taken bySankara (on Brahma-sfltra iv. ir. 
If.) as referring to the soul not in dreamless sleep, 
but in its final release from the body after enlighten- 
ment (see § 24) ; this " own form " is the ezist«ice 
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of the 80ul in its absolute Belfhood, where there 
is no longer a distinction between individual and 
UQiTersal seal. For the theories of the Vedfinta 
after Sankara see above, § 1 2. 

§ 16. iiX-vk. — The word.flta^, magic illusion, 
is commonly used in the Inter Vedanta to denote 
the phantom character of the phenomenal world ; 
and in this sense it does not appear in the Upani- 
shads until the Sretarfvatara (iv. 10). It is not 
found in the Brahma-sfitra ; and hence the 
question has often been raised, whether the idea 
denoted by it was actually present in the minds 
of the authors of the older Upanishads. 

That phenomena, even to the first principles 
under which they are cognised (apace, time, and 
causality), are unreal relatively to Absolute Being, 
is a cardinal doctrine not only of the Upanishads 
. but of all metaphysics. Even the Vedio poets 
assert a real being of primal unity concealed 
behind the manifold of experience ; and on this 
is founded the Upanishadio principle that the 
universe exists only in and by virtue of a World- 
Idea essentially identical with the individual 
consciousness. This, however, is still far from 
the majfo-theory of the later Vedanta. llie 
authors of the older Upanishads were still much 
influenced by the realism of the Vedas, and it is 
therefore doubtful whether they could have agreed 
with the Vedantjsts who treat the world of ex- 
perienoe aa absolvtdy unreal, a^mere phantom 
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oonjured up by the Self for its own delusion. As 
typical of the Upamahadio attitude we may regard 
the theory of the Five Atm&s (§ 12] and the long 
passage of the Biihad-orapyaka (m. vii. 3 f.) 
where the Self is described in detail as the aiaiar- 
yaml.or "ioward controller," functioning as soul 
within matter as its body. Their view was in the 
main somewhat as follows. Phenomena are 
evolved from the Self, and hold their existence as 
inieUigibilia in fee from the Self ; with the know- 
ledge of the Self they become known as phases of 
it ; hence they are, to this extent, and no further, 
really existent (aatya, B.A, i. vi. 3), provisionally 
true, although it is only ignorance of the Self that 
regards them as really independent of the Self 
and manifold. The Upanishads on the whole 
conceive the empiric soul's ignorance as a nega- 
tive force, an absence of light ; with Sankara and 
the later Vedanta it is positive, a false light, a 
constructive illusion. Brahma as cause of pheno- 
mena is in the Upanishads a real material, in 
Sankara's school an unreal material. 

The difficulties besetting Sankara when he 
endeavours to bring logical order into the vague 
idealism of the Upanishads are very serious. On 
the one hand he maintains that the whole pheno- 
menal world is unreal (avastu). As a magician 
(mdydiA) causes a phantom or wraith to issue from 
his person which has no real existence and by 
which the magician himself is entirely unaffected. 
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BO Brahma createa from himself a universe which 
is an utter phantom and nowise modifies bis 
absolute existence. Hie creative " powers " 
(which are real only when regarded from the 
standpoint of his creation, the world of finite 
subjects and objects) constitute the demiurgic 
principle of an empiric universe, which is, from 
its own standpoint, coextensive with him, whereas 
absolutely speaking it does not exist at all (see 
commentary on Srahma-sQtra, n. i, 6, 9, etc., 
and above, § 9). On the other hand, the universe, 
phantom aa it is, nevertlieless is a fact of conscious- 
ness. Illusion though it be, the illusion u. This 
predicate of existence is the bond uniting it with 
its source, the truly existent, Brahma (on n. i. 6). 
. Brahma is absolute thought, the world is false 
thought ; but the subject in both cases is the 
same, the thinking Self. Thus Sfaya denotes the 
Bum of phenomena — or, as more narrowly defined 
by some later Vedantiats, the sum of matter — as 
illusively conceived by the Self ; it is the Ignorance 
which creates the phantom of a universe and of 
an individual ego by imposing its figments upon 
pure Thought (§ 12). 

§ 17. Bklation of UmfVERSAL TO Individual 
Soul. — It is a first principle of the Upaniahads 
that the numberless individual souls are really 
one with the Universal Self. But how ia this 
rdation conceivable T To this question no answer 
is Toachsafed. The older texts instead give us 
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cosmogonic myths, which realisticaUy depict a 
Universal Spirit creating the phenomenal world 
and then animating it as world-aoul ; and the 
latter they simply identify with the self of the 
individual, sometimes more pantheistically (Ch. Ti. 
iii.), sometimes more idealistically (B.A. n. iv. 5, 
ni. iv. 1, v. I, etc.)' But why should there be this 
division between the one Absolute Soul and the 
innumerable individual souls condemned to suffer 
the intellectual darkness and physical sorrows of 
embodied life ? The Upanishada find a solution 
in their theory of karma, the acts done in previous 
births requiring further embodiment to work 
away their influence upon the soul. This implies a 
regreasus ad infinitum, as every act is the resultant 
of a former act ; and this conclusion is cheerfully 
drawn by the later Vedanta, which thus avoids 
the necessity of explaining the " origin of evil." 
The older Upanishads, whose cosmogonies con- 
tradict this theory, simply avoid the question. 

The theory which begins to appear in a some- 
what late Upanishad (the Maitrayanlya), that the 
Soul conceives division and plurality in oonse- 
quentie of the delusive attractions of physical 
Nature, and hence assumes embodied form and 
comes under the influence of ** works," is partly 
connected with the dualism of the Sankhya school, 
and partly with the theory of " illusion " 
developed in the later Vedfinta (see § 10). ' Sankara 
generally regards the univerBe itself, ia. the 
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d^jlgregate of subjecta and objects of experience, as 
created in order to furnish finite souls with ex- 
periences in recompense of previous " works " ; 
but the reason moving the Supreme Brahma to 
render himself an efficient and material cause of 
a universe distinct from himself, says Saokara, 
can only be motiveless eport {see commentary on 
Erahma-sQtra, n. i. 33). 

§ 18. Oboamish of Soitl. — I. Upaniahads. — 
Every organic being is a soul, according to the 
Upanishods ; and the degree of its organic develop- 
ment is directly proportioned to the merits of its 
former works. The highest therefore are the 
souls of gods and men. The soul in its human 
embodiment exercises three classes of functions : 
(1) the sense-organs {indriya), which in slumber 
or swoon become paralysed and merge themselves 
into (2) the organ of thought [numaa), which con- 
verts the data of the sense-organs into conscious 
modes of thought and volition ; and (3) the 
" breaths " {pr&^), a term originally denoting all 
the functions of physical life, then those higher 
functions upon which generally depends all life, 
whether conscious or unconscious, and into which 
during sleep or swoon are merged the manaa and 
the sense-organs ahready absorbed in the tatter. 

The name indriya for the sense-organs appears 
first in Kath. and Kau. Other texts usually call 
them prana (a collective term, from the supremacy 
of tiie pr&ifa, or breath), and comprise under the 
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name ordinarily breath, epeeoh, sight, hearing, 
and manas (e.g. B.A. i. iv. 7). The same ten 
indriyaa as in the later system occur first in 
BrA. n. iv. 11, IV. T. 12, which adds manas and 
heart (cf. Pra. iv. 2). On mana$ aa central funo- 
tion ofoognition and actioneee B.A.I, t. 3, iv. i. 6, 
Ch. vn. iiif., Kafh. vi. 7. The sense-organs are 
compared to horses drawing the car of the body, 
manaa to their bridle, Kath. in. 3 ; in Maitr. n. 6 
the organs of action are the horses, the organs of 
intelligence (see below) the reins, Toamu the driver. 
On the immersion of organs with manas in -prana 
see especially B.A. IV. iii. 12, Ch. vi. viii. 2, Pra. iv. 
2 f . The " breaths " are usually given as five, 
viz. : (1) -prana in the strict senae, which in B.A. 
and Ch. denotes exspiration, and later ezepiration 
and inspiration together; (2) apana, in B.A. and 
Ch. the inspiration, later tJie wind causing diges- 
tion in the bowels or evacuation ; (3) vyana, 
respiratory action connecting -prdifa and apana, 
variously conceived ; (4) samdiia, sometimes the 
T([ind digesting food, sometimes connection between 
exspiration and inspiration; (6) vdana, which 
carries food and drink up and down (Maitr. n. 6) 
and guides the soul to Brahma in death and ale^ 
(Pra. in. 7, iv. 4). 

II. Later Veddnta. — In the system of Sankara 
the gross body, subtle body (§ 19), karm&kraya 
(§ 20), and prSnas are classed together as the 
** determinations " or tipadhis by which the Self 
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conceives itself as an individual soul (above, § 12). 
Whereas the gross body is abandoned on death, the 
other organisms travel in a potential form with the 
soul throughout all its births. By the term prava 
Sankara, following the old Upanishodio usage, 
designates not only the unconscious " breaths," 
but also the conscious indriyas. The indriyaa 
(the functional forces whence arise the material 
sense-organs) according to him comprise the five 
functions of action (viz. speech, grasp, locomotion, 
generation, and excretion) and the five of buddhi 
or intelligence (viz. sight, hearing, taste, touch, 
and smeU), with which is associated the manaa 
as their centre. The pranus, or " breaths " in the 
strict sense are the five known in the Upanishads. 
Sankara explains prana as exspiration, ap&na as 
inspiration, v^ana as the force maintaining lifewhen 
both exspiration and inspiration are checked, 
samana as the digestive force, and uddna as the 
current leading the soul from the body on death 
(on n. iv. 8 f.). When death takes place, the 
itidriyas sink into numas, this into the prdvaa, 
these into the individual soul (lodged in the heart), 
this into the " subtle body " (§ 19), which then 
starts on its wanderings. Thus Sankara (on xv. 
ii. 1 f.) explains the statement of Ch. n. viii. 6 
that on death Speech is merged in manaa, this into 
prdna, this into Heat, this into the Higher God- 
head. These words, he holds, mean that the 
potential functions of conscious sensation are 
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merged into thoaeof unoonsoioua vitality, the latter 
into the individual soul, this againinto the " Heat," 
i.e. the " subtle body," which conveys the soul 
through its wanderings. See also §§ 12, 16. 

The later Vedftnta (e.g. the Vedanta-s&ra and 
the Atmo-viveka and Vakya-Budh& ascribed to 
Sankara) sohematiseB the functions of empiric 
thought by dividing the antah^karam, its collec- 
tive organisation, into ehitta, manas (often loosely 
called an/aA-£arana), hvddhi, and ahan^kara. To 
chiUa it ascribes the function of passing notice, 
to manaa that of deliberation, and to hiiddhi that 
of determination. Sometimes also it uses hvddhi 
as a general term denoting both aham-kara, the 
conception of egoity, which is the agent in em- 
piric mental action, and manaa, the instrument 
of ^oity ; in the false identification of these 
functions with the Self or Spirit lies the root of 
phenomenal illusion. 

§ 19. Thb Subtle Boot. —According to the 
later Vedanta, the Soul in its wanderings from 
birth to birth is accompanied by the sense-organs-' 
and " breaths " as sums of potential faculties, and 
has for its vehicle the " subtle body," eiJtahima- 
Sar^ra. The latter consists of portions of the five 
elements in their higher suprasensual form, and 
thus is as it were a seed which on occasion grows 
by the accession of gross matter into a physical 
body. 

"fhisKja no dear evidence for the ezistenoe of 
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this idea in the TTpanishads until the mention of a 
linga (the term used in the S^okhya school for 
" subtle body ") in B.A. iv. iv. 6 ; of. Kath. vi. 8, 
Svet. VI. 9, Maitr. vi. 10. For Sankara'e view see 
especially on Brahma-sQtra, m. i. 1 f., iv. ii. 6 f. 
The " subtle body " adheres to the soul until it 
attains perfect enlightenment and release in 
Brahma ; the souls which never reach this goal 
are always attended by it. 

§ 20. Kabua.— The propelling force which 
conducts the Soul with its potential functions 
through endless incarnations as man, god, beast, 
at T^etable, is the karmairaya, the substrate of 
its karma or works. By " work " is understood 
not only every act of will, and of body in obedience 
to will, but also every act of ideation in which t^e 
subject of thought posits a non-self in opposition 
to itself, for in this false dnaUty begins the Will, 
desire, attAohment of the soul to its fetters of 
finitade, and therewith moral blindness. Every 
such act transforms itself into a positive force 
acting upon the soul, and demanding a corre- 
sponding requital of good for good and evil for evil 
in future experiences ; and the sum of these forces 
at the end of each life determines the form of birth 
in the next incarnation.* 

' Sob e^Moiallf B.A. m. ii. 13 {probably the earlioat u- 
■eilion ol this tlworjr a* a wilution of tho problsm of moral 
ohanct«r}, rr. iv. 2-6, Ch. m. ziv. 1, ^nnkara on Brahm*- 
adtra, m. iv. 11, tv. ii. «, and abovv, 1 9, Mow, 1 2i<- 
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§ 21. Fri^doh or Will. — It follows that in so 
far as man shares in tho empiric world his whole 
moral and physical life is at every instant strictly 
predestined. But at the same time his Self ia 
implicitly free, inasmuch as in essence it is one 
with the Absolute Brahma, no matter how it be 
empirically sunk in the phenomenal world ; and 
as soon as he attains the knowledge of this funda- 
mental unity which is itself salvation, his freedom 
is complete ; he is the One Absolute Brahma, and 
beside him there exists no empiric world.' 

§ 22. Odd. — These two ideas, empiric servitude 
to Works and transcendental freedom, leave little 
room for a Supreme God or moral guide of the 
espraienoea of souls. The older texts practically 
ignore such a power ; their polytheistic myths 
are merely echoes from the Veda, allegorically 
turned, and when they refer to a supreme deity 
they mean the higher Self within man. Ijater 
authors, however, b^an occasionally to set up 
in theistio fashion a distinction between the Self 
within and the Self without. This finally led to 
the conception of the later Vedanta, in which the 
Supreme Self, styled " the Lord " (lavara), is given 
the function of directing as efficient cause the 
course of " works," so that each oomes to its 

' Prtdutinalion tor Miipirio lifs, B.A. m. viii. Q, iv. iv. S, 
Ch. m. xiv. 1, Tin. i. fi ; t/neoiucMW frttdom of IrantuidtHlal 
Self, Ch. vm. iii. 2 ; AbtoluU frMdom in mtiqXimmuii, Ch, 
yn. Mtv. 2, Tn. i. «, V. 4. 
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requital in due season and form, while the direct 
responsibility for all man's erperiences is thrown 
upon the inward Self. In other circles the same 
theistio oorrent led to the identification of this 
- Atmil-Ood with one of the great popular deities, 
usually VishQu or Siva ; and thus arose the great 
theologies, of which the most significant is the 
Bhagavad-gita, a compromise between Upani- 
shadio idealism, Sonkhya physics, and practical 
faith. The first definite theism is in Kafh. n. 20 (T), 
23, m. i., T. 13, Muod- m. ii. 3, I^ 8, Svet. in. 
20, iv.-vi., etc. Worship of Brahma-Atma is 
however frequently mentioned in the Upanishads. 
It is an adoration of the Self either in its unquali- 
fied absoluteness (of. Ch. m. xiv. I, '* Brahma 
in sooth ii this All ; it hath therein its beginning, 
end, and breath ; so one should worship it in 
EtillnesB "), or as allegorically typified by eome 
physical force (see § 5), or as represented by the 
sacred syllable Om or Aum, upon which see especi- 
ally Ma^d. and Pra. v., which sets forth the three 
degrees of reward for meditation upon one, two, 
or three elements of this word ; cf. Sankara on 
Brahma-sutra, I. iii. 13. See also §§ 8, 24. 

Sankara(on Brahma-sutra, n. iii. 29) claims that 
wherever the Vedas and Upanishads represent 
the absolnte Brahma under the form of " deter- 
minations " (§ 12), this is for the purpose of wor- 
ship of Brahma as qualified Supreme, aagu^, e.g. 
in Ch. m. ziv. The conception of the BOnl'a 
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relation to God as that of a aerrant to hia master 
IB justiBed by him (on n. iii. 43 f.), inasmuch as 
Brahma by his supreme " determinations " re- 
gulates the activity of the empiric soul in the 
exercise of its inferior " determinations." He 
permits the worship of this " qualified Brahma," 
i.e. the Absolute conceived under the forms of 
empiric thought, but regards it as inferior in saving 
power to the true knowledge (see §g 24, 26). The 
works of religion — ritual and devotion — are of 
value only as aids to enlightenment ; they are not 
necessary, and after enlightenment is gained they 
lose all significance (on m. iv. 25 f., IV. i. 1 f.). 

§ 23. Bbahua thb Destboyer. — As we saw, 
the Upanishads ore full of cosmogonies inherited 
from Vedic rehgion ; but apparently they have 
not yet arrived at the belief in a periodical course 
of alternate creation, maintenance, and dissolution 
of worlds which later became general in India. 
The earlier texts several times describe Brahma 
or some cognate power as consuming his creatures 
separately ; but a collective destruction is no- 
where mentioned in them.' 

In the later Vedanta the theory of periodical 
cataclysms is formally accepted. Again and 
again the univecse is created, and after a time 
dusolved again into indiscrete potentiality ; this 
cycle of birth and death is without beginning and 
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without end (§ 12). la the intervala between 
destraction and the following creation the eternal 
Veda, with its Br&hmanas and Upanishads, rests 
as a potential foroe in the thought of Brahma ; and 
at the beginning of creation the ideas contained 
in it serve as archetypes for the formation of all 
phenomena in the now emerging universe, and 
are revealed to inspired sages, its karma-kanda or 
practical section (the four Vedas and the bulk of 
the BrShmanas) to guide men to ritual and con- 
sequent worldly welfare, ita jndna-Jcanda or theo- 
retical section (chiefly the Upanishads) to teach 
them the true knowledge of Brahma. 

§ 24. Salvation. — I. Upanishads. — Release of 
the soul {mvkti, moksha), which falls to the lot of 
the elect few, consists in enlightenment, intuitive 
vision of the eternal unity of the thinner's Self 
with Brahma, to which he has hitherto been 
blind. When once this saving knowledge has 
been gained, Uie enlightened man ia no longer 
under the power of " works." He has everytlmig 
in himself, for he is one with the All ; together 
witii the false idea of a self distinct from the 
universal Self the forces of former works have 
vanished away ; thus he has no desire and no 
pain, and can have none. And when hia soul has 
cast ofi the body, it will be reborn nevermore ; it 
is united for ever with the Absolute Brahma. 
See espeoially the fine exposition in B.A. iv. ii.-iv. ; 
also Ch. vu. xxtL 2, Taitt. n. 9, Kena 11-12, 
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MuQ(}. n. ii. 8, m. ii. 9, and Sankara on Brahmiv- 
Bfltra, I. i. 4, in. iv. 1 f ., iv. i. 13 f. 

II. Laiex Fe(2a7Ua.-~Sankara points out that 
thia saving intuition is unattainable by effort of 
will or thought ; it arises from the power of the 
inner self, the metaphysical ego within us, which 
from a theiatic and therefore empiric standpoint 
may be oonceived as personal God, " the Lord," or 
" qualified Brahma " (g§ 12, 22). Thia knowledge 
annuls not only all sins, but likewise all works, no 
matter whether good or bad, which have not yet 
begun to bear fruit in present experience. The 
works however which are the cause of the present 
series of experience must continue in operation 
even after the attainment of enlightenment, until 
their power is exhausted, whereupon the soul 
leaves the flesh for ever, as the potter's wheel 
continues to run round for a while after the 
potter's hand has been removed ; but this subse- 
quent bodily experience no longer has any in- 
fluence upon the soul. The B.A.iv. iv. 6 teaches 
that, whereas on death the souls of those who 
have only exoteric knowledge or no knowledge at 
all go forth to continue in empiric conditions, 
the Self of the enlightened man does not " go out " 
(na uihramaidi), but enters into Brahma, with 
entire annihilation of spatial conditions ; its upadhia 
or " determinations " wholly vanish, and it is ab- 
sorbed in abstract entirety into theabatractBrahma 
(onBiahma-slltram.iii. 30,iv.ii. 12f.). See $15. 
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There has been maoh speculation upon the 
divisioos of karma. A common classification is 
that which divides it into eanchita, prm^abdha, and 
kriyataana. The aanehUa or " accumulated " 
karma is that which was created in former births 
and has not yet begun to operate upon the soul. 
Prdrabdha or " commenced " karma is that which 
has already begun to affect the soul. Kriyamaija 
is " being made," that is, it is the activity of the 
present which will influence the soul in future 
births. The intellectual illumination of perfect 
" Brahma-knowledge " annuls both aanchita and 
hriyamdna ; only the prdrabdha remains, and this 
exhausts itself mechanically by prolonging the 
sage's physical life until all influence of karma is 
Spent, and his body then dies! 

The later Ved&nta designates by the term jlvan- 
mukti the condition of the enlightened sage pre- 
vious to death, while his prarabdha karma is 
exhausting itself ; his subsequent condition is 
called videAa-muJcti, *' emancipation in freedom - 
from the body." 

§ 26. Thb Aitke Life. — I. Upanishads. — 
Good deeds are requited, according to the Veda, 
in another world, the heaven of the gods and the 
fathers. The Brahma^aa regard the heaven of 
the gods as a place of recompense for the good, 
and the abode of the fathers as a hell in which 
men are reborn to lives of suffering proportioned 
to their sins in tius world. Finally we meet the 
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doctrine of transmigration definitively eet forth 
in the Upanishads, by which retribution is effected, 
in part at any rate, by rebirth in this world. 

The fullest eBohatoIogical scheme in the Upanl- 
shads is given in the parallel passages Ch. v. iii.-x., 
B.A. VI. ii. The first half of these sections (Ch. 
v. iii.-ix., B.A. vi. ii. 1-14) sets forth the theory 
that on death the soul goes to heaven in a oub- 
limated form, here allegorically styled " waters " 
and " faith " (a conception in which are united the 
two ideas of " subtle body " and " works "), and 
from heaven returns at once to earthly birth, 
being sacrificed by the gods successively in the 
fires of heaven, the atmosphere, earth, man, and 
woman. Here there is no idea of requital in any. 
world but this. The further paragraphs expound 
a more compUcated theory of requital both in the 
other world and here. The souls of the sages who 
" worship Faith as their mortification in' the 
woods " (they who have the saving knowledge) 
ascend by a series of stages which lead to the sun, 
thence to the moon, thence to the lightning, and 
thence to Brahma, the " supreme light," from 
which they never return. This is the " Way of 
the Gods," deva-ydva. The souls of those who 
do pious works in the village (but have not won 
full enlightenment and withdrawn from the world) 
rise by the " Way of the Fathers," pitri-ydna, 
which leads finally to the moon, where in the com- 
pany of the gods they enjoy the full recompense 
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of their good deeds ; after this they paw down to 
honourable rebirth on earth through Buccessive 
Btages (ether, wind, smoke, mist, cloud, rain, 
vegetation, food, and seed). The sinful, aooord- 
ing to Ch. T. X. 7, have also a proportionate share 
in the joys of the moon, and are afterwards reborn 
in the forms of base animals or equally degraded 
races of men ; according to B.A. this rebirth is 
immediate. On the other hand the famous pas- 
sage B.A. IV. ir. 2-6 knows only of rebirth in re- 
oompense. 

n. Later VedSnta. — Sankara's system in the 
main follows these doctrines. He holds that the 
truly enlightened become immediately one with 
Bri^ma (§ 24). But those souls which are bound 
in the empirical world must according^ pass 
through empirical spheres of recompense. They 
who have the lower or exoteric knowledge and 
worship the " qualified Brahma " (§ 12} pass 
through the " Way of the Gods " to the paradise 
called the " world of Brahma " ; here according 
to their merits they either gain by degrees the 
saving knowledge which transports them for ever 
to the Absolute Brahma {IcraTna-mukti), or else 
they have due enjoyment of heavenly bliss until 
their " works " have shrunk to a residue . 
(anuiaya), whereupon they descraid to honourable ' 
earthly incarnations. They who have done pious 
works travel by the " Way of the Fathuv " to the 
moon, where tikey share Uie pleasures of paradise 
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with the gods, and thence in due time return to 
earth. Those who have neithei knowledge nor 
good works pass to hell, there to expiate their 
sins in part before rebirth in lower forms ; and 
besides hell Sankara, following the obscure words 
of the Ch., admits a " third place " of punishment, 
viz. rebirth as the lowest and most ephemeral 
animals (on Brahma-satra, m. i. 8 f.). 

When men of inferior knowledge or good works 
die, their sense-functions are merged into the 
manaa, matuu into " breaths," '* breaths " into the 
individual soul,, which together with the " subtle 
body " passes into the heart, of which the peak is 
now lit up (B.A. rv. iv. 2) ; thence the soul of the 
man of lower knowledge travels out by the 
auahumna (an imaginary vein leading to the top 
of the head) by the rood of the sun's rays (Ch. Tin. 
vi. S), to the " Way of the Gods," but that of the 
man of good works issues by way of the other 100 
chief veins of the body into the " Way of the 
Fathers " (on Brahma-sQtra iv. ii. 17 f.). On iv. 
iij. 1 f . Sankara endeavours to reconcile the discrep- 
ant lists of the stations in the " Way of the Gods " 
given in Ch. iv. zv. 6, v. z. 1, B.A. vr. ii. IS, and 
Kau. I. iii., and points out that by their names 
ue to be understood their presiding deities. As 
r^arda the road of return to rebirth, he follows 
Ch. V. z. fi f. and B.A. Tl. ii. 16 (on tn. i. 22 f.). 
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I. Cbbation' 

1. In the beginning this universe was Self alone ; 
there was naught else open-eyed. He bethought 
Himself : " Now I will create worlds ! " 

He created these worlds — the Ocean, the Light, 
the Dead, the Waters. -That is the Oceao which 
is beyond the heaven ; the heaven is its founda- 
tion. The Light is the sky. The Dead is the 
EfOrth ; the Waters are those beneath. 

He bethought Himself : " There are the 
worlds ; now I will create world-wardens I " He 
drew from the waters Man,' and made him solid. 
He brooded over him. When he hod been 
brooded over, his mouth burst asunder like an 
egg ; from his mouth aroee Speech, from speech 
JP^re. His nostrils bnrst asunder ; from his 
nostrils aroee the incoming Breath, from the 

• above, 114.6,7. 
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Breath Wind. His eyes burst asunder ; team 
his eyes arose Sight, from Sight the Sun, His 
ears burst asunder ; from his ears arose Hearing, 
from Hearing Space. His skin burst asunder ; 
from his skin arose hair, from the hair plants and 
trees. His heart burst asunder ; from his heart 
arose Mind, from Mind the Moon. His navel 
burst asunder : from his navel arose the out- 
going Breath, from the Breath Death. His secret 
parts burst asunder ; from his secret parts arose 
seed, from seed the Waters. 

2. These gods, having been created, fell into 
this great ocean ; this He gave over to Hunger 
and Thirst.' They said to Him : " Find out for 
us a dwelling-place in which we may rest and eat 
food." He brought them a cow. They said : 
" This is not enough for us." Re brought them 
a horse. They said : " This is not enough for 
us." He brought them a man. They said : 
" Well done, forsooth 1 " For man is in sooth 
well done. He said to them : " Enter, each 
according to your dwelling-places." So Fire, 
becoming Speech, entered his mouth ; Wind, 
becoming the incoming Breath, entered his 

' The oosmia powers, Fire, Wind, Sun, Space, Vegetation, 
Hoon, Death, and Water (each of which is created from « 
coTTeeponding function of the ideal Man) are in themsalTes 
powerleBa. They sink bock into tho primitive water*, aad 
suffer hunger and thirst ; the;^ muat have a hoiii» in the real 
Man in order to be aatiafied and active. The foroea of Nature 
exiet only through and in th» human wbjeot. 
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nostrils ; the Sun, becoming Sight, entered hiB 
eyes ; Space, becoming Hearing, entered his ears ; 
Uie Plants and Trees, becoming hair, entered his 
skin ; the Moon, beooming Mind, entered his 
heart ; Death, beooming the outgoing Breath, 
entered his navel ; the Waters, becoming seed, 
entered his secret parts. 

Hunger and ThuBt said to Him : " Find out 
for OS a dwelling-place." He said to them : " I 
give you a share with these gods, I make you 
partners with, them." Therefore it is that who- 
Boever be the godhead for whom an offering is 
taken. Hunger and Thirst are partners therein. 

3. He bethought Himself : " There are the 
worlds and the world-wardens ; now I will create 
for them Food." 

He brooded over the waters ; when they had 
been brooded over, there arose from the waters 
a shape. The shape that arose was Food. 

When this was created, it sought to escape Him. 
He sought to seize it with Speech, but could not ; 
if He hod seized it with Speech, one might have 
been filled with food through speaking only. He 
sought to seize it with the incoming Breath, but 
could not ; if He had seized it with the Breath, 
one might have been filled with food through 
breathi^ only. He sought to seize it with the 
Eye, but could not ; if lie had seized it with the 
Eye, one might have been filled with food through 
sight oofy. He sought to seize it with t^e Eur, 
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but co\ild not ; if He had seized it vith the Ear, 
one might have been filled vith food through 
hearing only. He sought to seize it with the 
Skin, but could not ; if He had seized it with the 
Skin, one might have been filled with food through 
touch only. He sought to seize it with the Mind, 
but could not ; if He had seized it with the Mind, 
one might have been filled with food through 
thinking only. He sought to seize it with the 
secret parts, but could not ; if He hod seized it 
with the secret parte, one might have been filled 
with food through excretion only. He sought 
to seize it with the outgoing Breath, and He 
swallowed it. It is the Wind that grasps Food, 
the Wind that wins Food.' 
■ He bethought Himself : " How can this be 
without me t " He bethought Himself : " By 
what way shall I come in ? " He bethought - 
Himself : " If speaking is by speech, in-breathing 
by the in-breath, sight by the eye, hearing by 
the ear, touch by the skin, thinking by the mind, 
out-breathing by the out-breath, excretion by the 
secret parts, then who am 1 1 " ' 

He cleft asunder the crown of the head, and 
by that door came in. This door is c^ed the 
" cleft *' ; it makes for bliss.' 

> Tb» outgoing breath, apdna, probably u hare identifisd 
witii the fonotion of digestion (p. 43). Th« ttmi of the aenteao* 
i* bwed upon a word-play. 

* For the aoawer to tbi* quMtion, mo the next extraot, 

■ See ahov, ( ft. 
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Three dwelUoga has He, and three dream-states 
—this is His dwelling, this His dwelling, this His 
dwelling.' 

Having been bom. He survej'ed living things. 
" What is here," said He. " that one would call 
other [than Me] ? " He saw man to be most 
utterly Bn^ma, and He said, *' idam adarktm " 
(" I have seen it "). Therefore He has the name 
Idajt-dra. His name is indeed Idan-dra ; but 
him who is Idan-dra men call Indra,* in a dark 
manner ; far the gods love what is dark. 



II. Who am I T ' 

The heart, the mind, consciousness, compre- 
hension, uodJerstanding, intelligence, wisdom, in- 
sight, resolution, thought, prudence, eagerness, 
memory, conception, power, life, desire, will — 
all these are names of the Intelligence. This is 
Brahma, this is Indra, this is Praj&-pati, this is 
all the gods, the five great elements Earth, Wind, 
Ether, Water, and Ijght, the tiny creatures and 
they that are midway, the seeds of either kind, 
the creatures bom from eggs, membranes, sweat, 

* Bm Above, H 12, 16. BrahmA dwells in the eje during 
tbe widungiMe, in the mind during dreuna, and in the heart 
during draunleas eleep. 

' itubv i« » Vedk god of the fint rank ; heaoe hy a word- 
pl^ onr writOT identiBM him with Bnhma. 

* Aiiany* Upuidud, iU. 
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and sprouts, the horses, oxen, men, elephants, 
whatsoever is breathing, walkhig or flying, and 
whatso is motionless ; all this is guided by in- 
telligence, founded on intelligence. The universe 
is guided by intelligence, founded on iatelligenoe. 
Intelligence is Brahma. 



III. Thb World Within.' 

" Now within this town of Brahma ' is a 
dwelling, a little lotus-flower ; within this is a 
little space ; what is therewithin men should 
inquire after, yea, should seek to know." 

If they should say to him : " Within this town 
of Brahma is a dwelling, a little lotus-flower ; 
within this is a little space ; what ia found there- 
within which men should inquire after, yea, 
should seek to know 1 " — 

ho shall say : *' Verily that space within the 
heiurt is as great as this Space ; therein are lodged 
both heaven and earth, both fire and wind, both 
sun and moon, lightning and stars, what one hath 
here and what he hath not, all this is lodged 
therein." 

If they should say to him : " If all this ia lodged 
in this town of Brahma, and all beings and all 

* Chhindogj'a ITpanishad, viiL 1 1, 

* Th« body, whoM oigaoa of bsdm are oomparad to g*tM { 
tbs Idng within is the amU, or Self ; the lotui Ibe bMt%. 
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desires — what remains thereof when old age 
comes upon it, or it diasolves T " — 

he shall say : " This grows not old with his 
aging, nor is it smitten by slaying of him. This 
is the true town of Brahma. In it are lodged the 
Desires.' It is the Self, free from evil, ageless, 
deathless, sorrowlesa, hungerlees, thirstless, real 
of desire, real of purpose. ... 80 they who de- 
part without finding here the Self and these real 
Desires, walk not as they list in any worlds ; but 
they who depart after finding here the Self and 
these real Desires, walk as they list in all 
worlds. . . . 

These real Desires are covered over by Un- 
truth ; real as they are. Untruth is their covering. 
Man here can see no more any of his folk who 
depart hence. But when he goes there ' he finds 
all — those of his folk who are living, and those 
who have departed, and whatever else he wins 
not for seekmg. For there those real Desires 
are that were covered over by Untruth. It is 
as with men who, knowing not the groimd, 
should walk again and again over a hidden 
treasure and find it not ; even so all creatures, 

> Hamaly, the knowledga and will of the abaoIuW lubjeot 
of thought, or true Self. Am moh, thcaa DmItm are eMmtiidly 
infinite ; their limitation ariM* trom an external " Untruth," 
the finite eonditiona of the world of phynoal Nrperienoe, 
which the thinker ia able to cut off. 

* Nanoljr, into hia own heart, into the full oonaoioiuiuaa 
of hi* mUokm}. 
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coming to it day by day, find not this Brahma- 
world, for they are ooet back by tTntrath ' . . . . 

Now that perfect Peace, rising up from this 
body, enters into the Supreme Light and issues 
forth in its own aemblanoe. This is the Self," 
said he, " this is the deathless, the fearless ; this 
is Brahma. . . . 

Now the Self is the dyke holding asunder the 
worlds that they fall not one into another. Over 
this dyke pass not day and night, nor old age, 
nor death, nor sorrow, nor good deeds, nor bad 
deeds. All ills turn away thence ; for this 
Brahma-world is void of ill. Therefore in sooth 
the blind, after passing over this dyke is no more 
blind, the wounded no more wounded, the siok 
no more sick. Therefore in sooth even Night 
after passing over this dyke issues forth as Day ; 
for in this Brahma-world is everlasting light." 



IV. Thb Ihfikitb I' 

*' Verily this All is Brahma. It has therein its 
birth, end, breath ; as such one should worship 
it in stillness. 

Verjiy man is made of will. As is man's will 

* They paw every day into dreamlem sleep, the perfect 
union with Brahma in the heart ; but they ore not oonaoioiu 
of this union, and the condition ol their exiitenoo eauwo it 
to be only temporary. See abovtt, { IS. 

■ Chh&ndof[ya UponiahMi, iii 14. 
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in tfaifl world, such he becomes on going hence ; 
BO let him frame the will. 

Made of mind, bodied in breath, shaped in light, 
real of purpose, ethereal of soul, all-working, all- 
desiring, all-smelling, all-tasting, grasping this 
All, speaking naught, heeding naught — this is my 
Self within my heart, smallor than a lioe-corti, or 
a barley-corn, or a mustard-seed, or a oanary-seed, 
or the pulp of a canary-seed — this ia my Self 
witjiiu my heart, greater than earth, greater than 
Ay, greater than heaven, greater than these 
worlds. All-working, all-desiring, all-emelUng, 
all-tasting, grasping this All, speaking naught, 
heeding naught — this is my Self within my heart, 
this is Bralmia ; to Him shall I win when I go 
hence. He with whom it is thus has indeed no 
dottbt." Thus spake S&i;4ilya. 



V. Kkow Thy Self • 

The world then was not yet unfolded. It 
became unfolded in Name and Shape, so that one 
might say, " He of this or that name is of this or 
that shape." So even now it becomes unfolded 
in Name and Shape, so that one may say, " He of 
this or that name is of this or that shape." He ' 
passed into it up to the nail-tips, as a razor might 

* Bnh«d>SRm7«k* Upanisbad, L iv, I-IO. 
■ HuMl/, Uw BeU, or Bnhim 
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be laid in a razor^case or the All-Supporter ' in the 
All-Supporter's nest. They see Him not ; for He 
is divided. As breathing. He is called Breath ; 
as speaking, Speech ; aa seeing, Sight ; as hearing, 
Hearing ; as thinking, Mind ; these are the namesfor 
hia workings. A man who worships one or another 
thereof understands not ; for He is but in division 
as one or another thereof. So He should be 
worshipped as the Self ; for therein do all these 
become one. 

This Self is the track of the universe, for by it is 
the universe known, yea, as a thing may be fol- 
lowed up by its track. Fame and praise a man 
finds who has auoh knowledge. 

This Self is dearer than a son, dearer than Bub- 
stanoe, dearer than all beside, more inward. If 
of a man who calls another than the Self dear it 
should be said that he will lose his darling, it may 
well come to pass. He should worship the Self 
only as darling ; for him who worships the Self 
as darling his darling perishes not. 

They say : " Seeing that men deem that by 
knowledge of Brahma they shall become the 
universe, what did Brahina know that He became 
the universe t " 

The world forsooth was in the beginning 

Brahma. It knew itself, " I am Brahma " ; 

therefore it became the universe. And whosoever 

of the gods understood this also became the same ; 

> TlwFire-aod. 

6 
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likewise of sages and of men. Seeing this, the 
sage VSmadera set it forth, saying : " I hare 
become Mann and the Son." * So now likewise he 
who knows " I am Brahma " becomes the universe. 
The very gods have no power that he should 
not be BO ; for he becomes the Self of them. 

Now he who worships another godhead, saying 
"This is not the same as I," understands not ; he 
is as it were a beast belonging to the gods. Even 
as many beasts pro6t a man, so each man profits 
the gods. It is unpleasi&g when one beast is 
taken away; how much more when many are 
taken t Therefore it is not pleasing to them ' that 
men shonld know this. 



VI. Pabablos' 

' " If one should smite upon the root of this 
great tree, beloved, it would sweat sap, and Uve. 
If one should smite upon its midst, it would sweat 
sap, and live. If one should smite upon its top, 
it would sweat sap, and live. Instinct with the 
Live Self, it stands full lush and glad. 

But if the Live One leave one bough, it withers. 
If it leave another bough, it withers. If it leave 
a third bough, it withers. If it leave the whole, 
the whole withers. So know, beloved," said he, 

IV. xxvi 1. ■ Namelr **> ^ fodt. 

~ Vftatiahui, Ti. si.-xiil, ' 
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" the thing whence the Live One has departed 
does indeed die ; but the Live One dies not. In 
this subtleness has this All its essence ; it is the 
True ; it is the Self ; thou art it, Svetaketu." 

" Let my lord teach me further." 

" Be it so, beloved," said he. . 



" Bring from yonder a fig." 

*' Here it is, my lord." 

" Break it." 

*' It is broken, my lord." 

" What seest thou in it I " 

" Here are but little seeds, my lord." 

" Now break one of them." 

*' It 16 broken, my lord." 

" What seest thou in it ? " 

*' Naught whatsoever, my lord." 

And he said to him : " Of that subtleness which 
thou canst not behold, beloved, is this great fig-tree 
made. Have faith, beloved. In this subtleness 
has this All its essence ; it is the True ; it is the 
Self; thou art it, Svetaketu." 

" Let my lord teach me further." 

*' Be it so, beloved," said he. 



" Lay this salt in water, and on the morrow 
draw nigh to me." And he did so. Then he said 
to him : " Bring me the salt which thou laidst in 
the water yester eve." 
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He felt, but found it not ; it was as melted 
away. 

" Drink from this end thereof. How is it ? " 

** It is salty." 

" Drink from the midst. How is It ! " 

" It is salty," 

*' Drink from yonder end. How is it T " 

" It is salty." 

" Lay it aside, and draw nigh to me." And he 
did so. 

" It is still present," said he to him ; " herein 
forsooth tboa canst not behold Being, beloved, but 
herein soothly it is. In this subtleness has this 
All its essenoe ; it is the True ; it is the Self ; thou 
art it, Svetaketn." 



VII. Ths Soul in Slkkp' 

" What is the Self ! " 

" It is the Spirit ' made of understanding among 
the Breaths, the inward light within the heart, 
that walks abroad, abiding the same, through 
both worlds.* He meditates, as it were ; He 
hoveni about, as it were. Turned to sleep, He 
passes beyond this world, the shapes of death. 

This Spirit at birth raters into the body, and is 

* BribAd-Bntoyalu Uponishad, it. iii. 7-33. 

* Pwrwha j aee Above p. SO. 

* Nwnely, tiiia worid in wait- 
wmUof Bralmuiiii dMpaleep oi 
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blent with evils ; at death He passes out, and 
leaves evils. 

Two seats has tiiis Spirit, this and the seat in the 
world beyond * ; and midway is a third, the seat 
of dreams. Standing in this midway seat. He 
looks upon these two seats, this and the seat in 
the world beyond. Now as this is a step toward 
the seat in the world beyond. He makes this step 
and beholds both evils and delights. 

When He sleeps, He takes matter from this 
all-containing world, Himself hews it down, Him- 
self builds it up, and sleeps in His own brightness. 
His own light. Here the Spirit has Self for light. 

Therein are no cars, no car-teams, no roads ; 
but He creates cars, car-teams, roads. Therein 
are no joys, mirths, merriments ; but He creates 
joya, mirths, merriments. Therein are no pools, 
lakes, streams ; but He creates pools, lakes, 
streams. For He is the maker. . . . 

When in this dreaming He has wantoned and 
wandered, and seen good and evil, He hastens back 
according to His entrance and His place to the 
bound of waking. He is followed by naught of 
all that He has seen there ; for to this Spirit 
nothing clings. ... 

' The Boul's seaU are (1) that in this world, and {2} that in 
ths tranicendental " Br^una-world," whiiji it vuita oa 
death. The former is the site of BorrowB, the latter of pun 
joy. Between these is the condition of slaep ; for dreaming 
■leep is atill in touch with waking experience, and dreamlew 
■leep it a t«mpcraiy approach towarda the " Brahma-worid." 
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When in this waking He haa wantoned and 
wandered, and seen good and evil. He hastens 
back according to His entrance and His place to 
the bound of dreams. Even as a great fi^ passes 
along both banks, on this side and on yonder side, 
so tUs Spirit passes along both bounds, the bound 
of dreaming and the bound of waking. 

But as a falcon or an eagle, when it is wearied 
with flying about in yonder sky, folds its wings 
and sets itself to couch down, so this Spirit hastens 
toward that bound wherein He sleeps desiring no 
desire, beholdii^ no dream. . . . Whatever waking 
terror He sees [in dreams], when men seem to 
smite Him or to oppress Him, when an elephant 
seems to crush Him, or He seems to fall into a 
ditoh, this in His ignorance He deems true. But 
when like a god, like a king, He thinks " I am this 
All, universal," this is the highest world for Him. 

This is His shape wherein He is beyond desire, 
free from ill, fearless. As when a man embraced 
by his beloved knows naught of whatsoever is 
wiliiout or within, bo this Spirit embraced by the 
Self of Intelligence knows naught of what is 
without or wiUiin.' This is His shape wherein 
desire is won, desire is of Self, desire is not, grief 
is gone. Herein the father is no father, the mother 
no mother, the worlds no worlds, the Gods no 

1 IndiMinlew dm the individual ooiueiDuBi«M is merged 
into imiverMl ooiuOHnionew, prajtia SMm or " Self of U- 
teDigaooa," tad thut arieN kbaoluto minninriniiiitnti 
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Gods, the Vedas no Vedas ; herein the thief is no 
thief, the mordereT no murderer, the ChS^cJala 
no Ch&Qdala, the Paulkasa no Faulkasa,* the 
beggar-monk no beggar-monk, ibe aacetio no 
ascetic. Good attaches not, evil attachra not ; 
for then has He orerpast all griefs of the heart. 

While He sees not, yet wiUiout seeing He sees ; 
the sight of the seer is not to be broken, for it is 
imperishable. But there is naught beside Him, 
naught apart from Him, that He should see. . . . 
When He understands not, yet without under- 
standing He understands ; the understanding of 
the understander is not to be broken, for it is 
imperishable. But there is naught beside Him, 
naught apart from Him, that He should under- 
stand. 

If there should be as it were another, one would 
see another, smell another, taste another, speak 
to another, hear another, think of another, feel 
another, understand another. 

The Seer is the Waters,' one with naught beside. 
He is the Brahma-world, king." Thus did 
Yajnavalkya teach him. " This is the highest 
way for Him, this the highest fortune for Him, 

' Two ot the basest oaatea. 

> Thia may refer to an Indian theory aooording to which 
water ii easentiaUjr taataleea, but dMivet ita epeoiol flavour 
from iU ■unoundinga, m In a ooooanut or a lemon (Me 8Cn- 
khya-kiriki, xvi.}; or perbapa it ie baaed iqms the Tedio 
theory that mada water the first jniDoipto of ooamio beio^ 
aa in tho dootrin* of Thalei of Hiletut. 
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tlua the highest world for Him, this the highest 
bliss for Wm ; of this bliss other creatures live 
on but a morsel." 



Vni. GabqI and Yajnavalkya.' 

" Yajnavalkya," said she, " as a warrior from 
the land of Kadi or Videha might string his 
unstrung bow and come forward holding in his 
hand two arrows to pierce through his foe, even 
80 I have come forward against thee with two 
questions ; answer me them." 

" Ask, Gargl." 

** Yfijuavalkya," said she, " that which is 
above the heavens, which is beneath the earth, 
which is midway between the heavens and the 
earth, which they call What hath been, What is, 
and What ahaU be — in what is it woven and 
woofed ? " 

" Q&r^" said he, " that which is above the 
heavens,, which is below the earth, which is 
midway between the heavens and the earth, 
which they call What hath been, What is, and 
What ahatt be, is woven and woofed in the ether." 

'* Homage to thee, Yajnavalkya," said she, 
*' for thou hast answered me this ; make ready for 
the other." 

" Ask, Gbx^." 

^ Brihad-ba^ralt* Upaaiahad, m. viiL S-11. 
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" Yajnavalkya," said she, *' that which is above 
the heavens, whioh is below the earth, which is 
midway between the heavens and the earth, 
whioh they call What hath been, What is, and 
What shall be — in what is it woven and woofed T '* 

*' Gar^," said he, " that which is above the 
heavens, which is below the earth, which is mid- 
way between the heavens and the earth, which 
they call What hath been, What is, and What shall 
be, is woven and woofed in the ether." 

" And in what is the ether woven and woofed T " 

" Gargl," said he, " that is what Brahmans 
call the Unfading ; it is not gross, not fine, not 
short, not long, not red, not fluid, not shadow, 
not darkness, not wind, not ether, not clinging, 
without taste, without smell, without eye, without 
ear, without speech, without mind, without vital 
force, without breath, without mouth, without 
measure, without au^t inward, without aught 
outward ; it consumes nothing, none consumes 
it. At the behest of the Unfading, GfirgI, sun 
and moon are held asunder ; at the behest of 
the Unfading, Gargl, heaven and earth are held 
asunder ; at the behest of the Unfading, Gargl, 
minutes, hours, days and nights, fortnight, 
months, seasons, and years^are held asunder ; at 
the behest of the Unfading, Garg^, flow the 
rivers, some eastward from the white mountains, 
some westward, each in its own way. At the 
behest of the Unfading, Qirgl, men praise 
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givers, the Gods hang upon the sacrifice-giver, 
the Fathers upon the ladle. Indeed, Gargi, to 
him who makes ohlation and sacrifice, and morti- 
fies himself in this world for many thousands of 
years without knowing the Unfading, it comes to 
an end. Indeed, Gargi, he who departs from 
this world without knowing the Unfading is 
wretched. But he who departs from this world 
knowing the Unfading, Gargi, is the Brahman. 
Indeed, Gargi, the Unfading unseen sees, un- 
heard hears, unthought thinks, um^omprehended 
comprehends. There is naught' else than this 
whit^ sees, naught else that hears, naught else 
that thinks, naught else that comprehends. In 
the Unfading, forsooth, Gar^, is the ether woven 
and woofed." 



IX. The Evbblastdto Nay.* 

Verily this great unborn Self it is that is 
compact of understanding amid the life-breaths, 
that lies in the ether within the heart, master 
of sU, lord of all, ruler of all ; He becomes not 
greater by a good deed nor less by an ill deed ; 
He is king of all, ruler of bom beings, guardian 
of bom beings, the dyke holding asunder these 
worlds that they fall not one into another. Brah- 
mans seek to know Him by reading the Veda, by 
sacrifice, by charity, by mortification. Knowing 
* Briliad->rao74k» Upuualwd, iv, iv. 22-23. 
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Him, a man becomes a saint ; wandering friars 
wander foTth seeking Him for their world. Under^ 
standing this, the ancients desired not offspring : 
" What is offspring to us who have this Self for 
this world ? " So having departed from desire 
of sons, from desire of substance, and desire of 
the world, they went about begging. For deeire 
of sons is desire of substance, desire of substance 
ie desire of the world ; these are both desires. 

This Self is Nay, Nay : not to be grasped, for 
He is not grasped ; not to be broken, for He is 
not broken ; unclinging, for He clings not ; He 
is not bound. He trembles not. He takes no hurt. 
One [who knows this] is overcome neither by 
having done evil for His sake nor by having done 
good for His sake ; he overcomes both ; work 
done and work not done grieve him not. 

^liis is said by a verse : 

The Brahman's constant majesty by works 
Nor waxes more, nor wanes. This shall he 

trace ; 
This known, ill deeds defile .him nevermore. 



X. The Spikit Withik.' 

Tlien Udd&laka AruQi * questioned him. 

'* Y&jnavalkya," said he, " we dwelt among 
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the Madras, in the house of Patuichala Kapya,' 
etadying sacrifice. He had a wife who was 
possessed by a spirit * ; we asked him who he 
was, and he answered that he was Kabandha 
Atharva^, and said to Fatanchala Kflpya and 
to the students of sacrifice, " Knowest thou, 
K&pya, that Thread whereby this world and the 
world beyond and all creatures are bound to- 
gether T " " Nay, my lord," said Fatanchala 
Kapya, " I know it not." Then he said to Fatan- 
chala Kapya and the students of sacrifice, 
J' Knowest thon, K&pya, that Inward Ruler who 
rules inwfffdly this world and the world beyond 
and all creatures 1 " " Nay, my lord," said 
Fatanchala Kftpya, " I know him not." Then 
he said to Fatanchala Kapya and the students 
of sacrifice, '* Verily, Kfipya, he who should know 
that ThrfKid and that Inward Ruler knows 
Br^mia, knows the worlds, knows the Vedas, 
knows the creatures, knows the Self, knows the 
All." This he said to them : this I know. If 
thou, Yajnavalkya, shalt drive home the Brah- 
man's cows without knowing that Thread and 
that Inward Ruler, thy head shall split." ' 

* A patioaymie ugnifying t> deSMndont of K>pi. Similai^ 
AAarvapa, below, meana & deaoondant of tha mythical aag* 
Atbarvso. 

* In Banakrit Qandharva ; origiiudly, p«rhapa, tiia Gan- 
dbarvaa wera apiriU of teitUitj', but in olaaaioal literatura bhay 
an a Uad of faiiiao, with miuioal procliTitiea. Boo cnwaialljr 
Piaebel and Qaldiwr, VediiJu Smditit, toL L, p. 183 lolL 

> lliia dialogue batween UddOaka knd YijnaTall^ frama 
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" Verily, Gautama, I know that Thread and 
that Inward Euler." 

" Any man may say, * I know, I knov * ; but 
do thou say how thou knoweet." 

" Truly, Oautama," said he, " the vind is that 
Thread ; for by the wind as thread, Gautama, 
this world luid the world beyond and all oreatures 
are bound together. Therefore, Gautama, they 
eay of a man who has died that his limbs are 
relaxed ; for by the wind as thread, Gautama, 
were they bound together." 

'* It is BO, Yajnavalkya. Tell of the Inward 
Ruler." 

" He who, dwelling in the earth, is other than 
the earth, whom the earth knows not, whose 
body the earth is, who inwardly rules the earth, 
is Uiy Self, the Inward Buler, the deathless. 
He who, dwelling in the waters, is other than the 
waters, whom the waters know not, whose body 
the waters are, who inwardly rules the waters, 
is thy Self, tike Inward Buler, the deathless. 
He who, dwelling in the fire, is other than the fire, 
whom the fire knows not, whose body the fire 
is, who inwardly rules the fire, is thy Self, the 

part of « diBputalion between Brahman theolononc, •• tha 
prize of which & thouMnd oows wan oSered by King Janakk 
of Videha (Brihad-b. Up. m. i. 1 ). The mmtioa of a aplitting 
head occurs Mverol time* in a umilar ooniMotioa in th« 
Uponiahada ; practically it nwMia that he who aooept* the 
challenge and fails in these toumay* of wit is doomed to 
deati) by " viaitaliOD of God." 
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Inward Buler, the deathless. He who, dwelling 
in the sky, is other than the sky, whom the sky 
knows not, whose body the sky is, who inwardly 
rules the sky, is thy Self, the Inward Buler, the 
deathless. He who, dwelling in the wind, is 
other than the wind, whom the wind knows not, 
whose body the wind is, who inwardly rules the 
wind, is tby Self, the Inward Ruler, the deathless. 
He who, dwelling in the heavens, is other than 
the heavens, whom the heavens know not, whose 
body the heavens are, who inwardly rules the 
heavens, is thy Self, the Inward Buler, the death- 
less. He who, dwelling in the sun, is other than 
the sun, whom the sun knows not, whose body 
the sun is, who inwardly rules the sun, is thy 
Self, the Inward Buler, the deathless. He who, 
dwelling in space, is other than space, whom space 
knows not, whose body space is, who inwudly 
rules space, is thy Self, the Inward Buler, the 
deathless. He who, dwelling in moon and stars, 
is other t^an moon and stars, whom moon and 
stars know not, whose body moon and stars are, 
who inwardly rules moon and stars, is thy Self, 
the Inward Buler, the doathlesa. He who, 
dwelling in the ether, is other than the ether, 
whom tiie ether knows not, whose body the ether 
is, who inwardly rules the ether, is thy Self, the 
Inwu^ Buler, the deathless. He who, dwelling 
in the dark, is other than the dark, whom the 
dark knows not, wboee body the dark is, who 
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inwardly rulea the dark, is thy Self, the Inward 
Buler, the deathless. He who, dwelling in the 
light, is other than the light, whom the light knows 
not, whose body the light is, who inwardly rules 
the light, is thy Self, the Inward Buler, the 
deathless. Thus as to godhead ; now as to 
nature. He who, dwelling in all beings, is other 
than all beiikgs, whom all beings know not, whose 
body all beings are, who inwardly rules all beings, 
is thy Self, the Inward Ktder, the deathless. 
Thus as to nature ; now as to personality. He 
who, dwelling in the breath, is other than the 
breath, whom the breath knows not, whose body 
the breath is, who inwardly rules the breath, is 
thy Self, the Inward Buler, the deathless. He 
who, dwethng in speech, is other than speech, 
whom speech knows not, whose body speech is, 
who in\Vardly rules speech, is thy Self, the Inward 
Buler, the deathless. He who, dwelling in the 
eye, is other than the eye, whom the eye knows 
not, whose body the eye is, who inwardly rules 
. the eye, is thy Self, the Inward Buler, the death- 
less. He who, dwelling in the ear, ia other than 
the ear, whom the ear knows not, whose body the 
ear is, who inwardly rules the ear, is thy Self, 
the Inward Buler, the deathless. He who, 
dwelling in the mind, is other than the mind, 
whom the mind knows not, whose body the mind 
IB, who inwardly rules the mind, is thy Self, the 
Inward Buler, the deathless, He who, dwelling 
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in the skin, is other than the Bkin, whom the skin 
knows not, whose body the skin is, who inwardly 
rules the akin, is thy Self, the Inward Ruler, the 
deathless. He who, dwelUng in the understond- 
ing, is other than the understanding, whom the 
understanding knows not, whose body the under* 
standing ia, who inwardly rules the understanding, 
is thy Self, the Inward Ruler, the deathless. He 
who, dwelling in the seed, is other than the seed, 
whom the seed knows not, whose body the seed 
is, who inwardly rules the seed, is thy Self, the 
Inward Ruler, the deathless. He unseen sees, 
unheard hears, unthought thinks, unoompre- 
hended comprehends, lltere is no other than he 
who sees, no other who hears, no other who thinks, 
no other who comprehends. He is thy Self, the 
Inward Ruler, the deathless. All else is fraught 
with sorrow." 
Then Uddalaka Aru^i held his peace. 



XI. Thi Wisdom of Raikva.* 

J&na4ruti FautrayaQa was a devout giver, be- 
stowing much largesse, preparing much food. 
He caused lodgings to be built everywhere, that 
he might have men everywhere fed. Now in 
the n^t tiiere flew swans by. One swan said 
to another, *' Ho, ho, Dim-eye, Dim-eye I J&no- 

1 CDihindog^ Upwuihad, it. 1-3. 
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6ruti Pautrfiyaija's splendour is outspread like 
that of the heavens ; ao touch it not, ieet thou 
bum thyself." 

The other answered him, " Who forsooth is 
he of whom thou speakeet as though he were 
Raikva of the Cart ? " 

*' What meanest thou by Raikva of the Cart T " 

*' As the lower dice-throws fall under the 
winning four-throw, so whatsoever good deed 
the people do falls to him ; of him who knows this 
and of that which he knows do I speak." ' 

Jana^ti Pautrayapa overheard this. When 
be rose up, he said to his chamberlain, " Ho, 
thou speakest as of Raikva of the Cart ' ; what 
meanest thou by Raikva of the Cart 7 " 

*' As the lower dice-throws fall under the 
winning fonr'throw, so whatsoever good deed 
the people do falls to him ; of him who knows 
this and of that which he knows do I speak." 

The chamberlain sought [Raikva], and came 
back, saying " I have found him not." [J&na^ti] 
said to him, " Ho, go for him in the place where 
a Brahman is to foe sought." 

* The Hindus know of four casta of the dice— the Icfita, 
counting aa four, the treta, counting as three, the dvaparo, 
counting as two, (uid the kali, reckoned as one j the irttd 
outweighs all the other throws, luid hence has the value of 10. 
Raikva has universal wisdom ; hence the virtues of all otW 
men ar« mwely ports of (lis exoellratce, which inoludoa them 
all. 

■ Tbe ohomberloin, after Hindu oust«m, had addiCMMl 
him in stnuna of panegjrio on his rising from bed. 

6 
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[Raikva] Vfoa under a waggon, soratohii^ lus 
Bcabs ; and he ' sat down before him, and said 
to him, " Art thon Raikva of the Cart, my lord T " 

" Yea, I am," he answered. 

The chamberlain came baok, saying, " I have 
fonnd him." 

Then Janadruti Fautrayaipa took six hundred 
kine, a golden chain, and a mule-car, and drew 
near to him, and said, ** Baikva, here are six 
hundred kine, a golden chain, and a mule-oar ; 
my lord,teaoh me the deity that thouworshippest." 
. But the other answered, " Fie on thee, base 
fellow ; ke^ them for thyself, with thy kine I " 

Then Jana^ruti Pautrayaxia took a thousand 
kine, a golden chain, a mule-oar, and his daughter, 
and drew near to him, and said, " Baikra, here 
aie a thousand kine, a golden chain, a mule-car, 
a wife, and the village in which thou art sitting ; 
my lord, teach me I " 

He lifted up her face, and said, " He has 
brought these I Base fellow, with this face alone 
thou mightest have made me speak." 

That is the place called Raikva-pariDa in the 
land of the Mahavpshas where he dwelt at hig 
bidding. 

Thus he said to him : 

" The Wind in sooth is an ingatiierer. When 
&C9 goes out, it sinks into the Wind. When the 
sun goes down, it nnks into the Wind. When 

* Tba ohanibcirlaui of JAnairuti. 
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the moon goes down, it einks into the Wind. When 
waters d^ ap, they sink into the Wind. For 
the Wind gathers in all these. Thus as to god- 
head. 

Now as to personality. The Breath is an in- 
gatherer.* When one sleeps, the speech sinks 
into the Breath, the eye into the Breath, the ear 
into the Breath, the mind into the Breath. For 
the Breath gathers in aU these. These are the 
two ingatherers, the Wind among the gods and 
the Breath among the breaths. 

A Brahman-student begged alms of Saunaka 
Kapeya and Abhiprat&ri K&kshaseni when their 
meal was set before them. They gave him 
nothing. He said : 
" Who is the one God, guardian of the world, 
Who swallowed up the other mighty four 7 
On him, Kapeya, mortals may not look ; 
AbhipratSii, many are his homes. 
To him forsooth who has this, food it is not 
given." 

Then Saunaka Kapeya, having pondered, 
answered him thus : 

" The spirit of the Gods, the creatures' sire, 
Golden of tooth and greedy he, nor witless. 
Exceeding is his majesty, they say, 
For he uneaten eats what none may eat. 
"So this is what we worship. Bi'-iliman- 
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Btudent. Qive him alms I " And they gave to 

These in Booth are the ten, five and five ' ; tiiis 
is the four-throw. Therefore the ten, the four- 
tfarow, are in all parts of the world as food. This 
.is Virat, eater of food ; thereby all the world 
is seen. All the world is seen by him, he be- 
odmes an eater of food, who has tlus knowledge." 

XII. SatyakAma.' 

Satyakama Jabala thus addressed bis mother 
Jabala : " I would keep the term of Brahman- 
studentship, madame ; of what family am It" 

She said to him : " I know not, child, of what 
family thou art. I got thee in my youth, when 
I was much busied in doing service. I myself 
know not of what family tiiou art. But I am 
named Jabftla, thou art named Satyakama ; call 
thyself then Satyak&ma Jabala." * 

» The first five are wind, fire, sun, moon, nad water, in the 
cosmos ; tha second five ore breath, epeeoh, eye, ear, and 
mind, in the microoOBm. Wind and Breath ore the final 
principle* of being. He who knows himself to be identical 
with Wind and Breath, and thus becomes himself the highest 
principle, gathers to himself all tha nourishing powers of 
nature. These ten natural forces are typified by the four- 
throw in dice, which counts a« ten, an4 by Virit, which is both 
the aams of a metre of ten ayllables and a myUiologloal figure 
■yinbolic of primitive matter. 

* Chhindogya Upaniahad, iv. 1-0. 

■ In dc^MOt of a father's aame, that of his mother Is to 
■erre our Wo to form hii |wtnnjrmio. 
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He went to Haridrumata Gautama and said : " I 
trould keep the term of Brahman-studentslup 
with thee, air ; let me come to thee, sir." 

He said to him : " Of what family art thou, 
beloved ? " 

" I know not, sir," said he, " of what family 
I am. I asked my mother, and she answered 
me saying, ' I got thee in my youth, when I was 
much busied in doing service ; I myself know 
not of what family thou art ; but I am named 
Jabala, thou art named Satyakama.* So I am 
myself Satyok&ma Jabala, sir." 

He said to him : " None but a Brahman con 
speak out thus. Bring the faggots,' beloved. 
I will receive thee ; thou hast not departed firom 
truth." 

When he had received him, he set aside four 
hundred lean and feeble oows, and said : " Herd 
thou these, beloved." As he drove them forth, 
[Satyakama] said : "I will not return but with 
a thousand." He stayed away some years ; 
then when they had grown to a thousand, a 
bull said to hiin, " Satyakama 1 " " Sir I " he 
answered. 

" We have come to a thousand, beloved ; 
take us to the master's homestead. I will tell 
thee a quarter of Brahma!" 

* Used is the ceremonj' of tho Teoeption (uponayona) of 
ths BrahniAii-BtudBiit (broAma-cAari) by the teaofaw in traoas 
houM he was henoaf orth to Jpdge, 
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" Tell me, sir." 

And he said to him : " The eastern region is 
a sixteenth, the western region a sixteenth, the 
soathem region a sixteenth, the northern region 
a sixteenth. This, beloved, is a quarter of 
Brahma,infour8ixteentIis,and called The Brilliant. 
He who with such knowledge worehips this 
quarter of Brahma in four sixteenths as The 
Brilliant, beoomes brilliant in this world ; brilliant 
worlds he wins who witli such knowledge worships 
this quarter of Brahma in four sixteenths as The 
Brill^t. The Fire will tell thee a quarter." 

In the momii^ he drove out the oows. When 
they came home at evening, he laid a fire, closed 
in the oows, laid on fuel, and sat down ffiaing 
the east westward of the fire. 

The Fire said to him, " Satyakama I " 

" Sir I " he answered. 

" I will tell thee a quarter of Brahma, be- 
loved." 

" Tell me, sir." 

And he said to him : " The earth is a six- 
teenth, the sky a sixteenth, the heaven a six- 
teenth, the ocean a sixteenth. This, beloved, 
is a quarter of Brahma, in four sixteenths, and 
called The Boundless. He who with such know- 
ledge worships this quarter of Brahma in four 
sixteenths as The Boundless, becomes boundless 
in this world ; boundless worlds he wins who with 
sooh knowle<^e worships this quarter of Brahma 
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in four sixteenths as The Boundless. The Swan 
vill toll thee a quarter." 

In the morning he drove out the oows. When 
tiiey oame home at evening, he laid a fire, closed 
in the cows, laid on fuel, and sat down facing 
the east westward of the fire. A swan flew 
towards him and said, " Satyakoma 1" " Sir 1 ' 
he answered. 

" I will toll diee a quarter of Brahma, beloved." 

" Tell me, air." 

And he said to him : " Fire is a sixteenth, 
the sun a sixteenth, the moon a sixteenth, the 
lightning a sixteenth. This, beloved, is a quarter 
of Brahma, in four sixteenths, and called The Lus- 
trous. He who with such knowledge worships this 
quarter of Brahma in four sixteenths as The 
Lustrous, becomes lustrous in this world ; lustrous 
worlds he wins who with such knowledge worships, 
this quarter of Brahma in four sixteenths as The 
Lustrous. The madgu-bird will tell thee a 
quarter." 

In the morning he drove out the oows. When 
they came home at evening, he laid a fire, closed 
in the cows, laid on fuel, and sat down facing the 
east westward of the fire. A madgu-bird flew 
towards him and said, " Satyakama I " " Sir I " 
be answered. 

" I will tell thee a quarter of Brahma, beloved." 

"Tell me, sir." 

And he said to him: "The breath is a ux- 
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teenth, the eye a sixteenth, the ear a sixteenth, 
the mind a sixteenth. This, beloved, is a quarter 
of Brahma, in four sixteenths, and called Hie 
Spacious. He who vith suoh knowledge worships 
this quarter of Brahma in four sixteenths as The 
Spacious, becomes spacious in this world ; spacious 
worlds be wins who with such knowledge worships 
this quarter of Brahma in four sixteenths as The 
Spacious.*' 

He come to the master's homestead. The 
master said to him, *' SatjakSma t " " Sir I " 
he answered. 

" Thou art bright, beloved, as one who knows 
BraJima. Who has taught thee T " 

" Other tiian men," he answered ; " but 
prithee do thou tell it to me, sir. For I have 
heard from men like thee, sir, that knowledge 
learned ^m a master is the best guide." 

He told him thereof ; and naught of it was 
lost. 



XIII. LiQHT AND DaRENSSS.* 

In the Lord is to be veiled this universe, what- 
soever stirs in the world. With renunciation 
thereof ' thou mayst enjoy ; lust thou after the 
wealth of none, 

> Tlw Ittvii)« or VSjuaneyi-saiphiti UptuUhad. 
' * Tic of the phfnomeo*! worid of MaM-pMwptioa. 
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One may seok to live a hundred years doing 
works here. Sb it is with thee, not otherwise ; 
his work defiles not man.* 

Dsemonio are in sooth those worlds, veiled in 
blind darkness ; into them pass after death 
whatsoever folk slay their own souls. 

The One, unstirring, is yet swifter than the 
mind ; the gods cannot reach it as it travels 
before. Standing it outspeeds others that run ; 
in it the Wind-spirit lays the waters. 

It stirs, and stirs not ; it is far, and near. It 
is within all, and outside all that is. 

But he who discerns all creatures in his Self, 
and his Self in all creatures, has no disquiet 
thence. 

What delusion, what grief can be with him in 
whom all creatures have become the very self 
of the thinker discerning their oneness T 

He has spread around, a thing bright, bodiless, 
taking no hurt, sinewless, pure, unsmitten by evil ; 
a sage, wise, encompassing, self-existent, he has 
duly assigned purposes for all time. 

Into blind darkness pass they who worship 
Ignorance ; into still greater dark they who are 
content with Knowledge.' 

It is neither what comes by Knowledge, they 

1 Provided be haa knowledge of Brahnw. 

■ " Ignoraooe " probably ineMW the eonoeption of th» 
phenomenal world aa 'really exiatent in iUell ; " Knowlad^" 
the attempt to trace the uoiverM back to a flnt priaeipl» 
dieferent from the Self. 
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say, nor what comes by Ignorance ; thus have 
ve heard from the sages who taught us this lore. 

He who understands both Knowledge and 
Ignorance ' passes by Ignorance over deaUi and 
by Knowledge enjoys deathlessness. 

Into blind darkness pass they who worship 
Ctumge-into-naught ; into still greater dark they 
who worship Change-into-aught.' 

It is neither what comes by Change-into-aught, 
they say, nor what oomes by Change-into-naught ; 
thus have we heard from the sages who taught us 
this lore. 

He who understands * both Change-into-aught 
and Destruction passes by Destruction over death 
and by Chuige-into-aught enjoys deathlessness. 

The face of truth is covered with a golden bowl. 
PQshan, remove it, that the keeper of truths 
vaay see.* 

POshan, sole seer, Yama, Sun, child of 

' Vis. he who knowi both these forma of knowledge to be 
delusive. , 

* The ftuthor here Bttoclu those who believe that Being 
undergoec change mther into noa-being or into a different 
phase of being. His oanUnal principle is that Being is ona 
and ohsmgeleu. 

■ I.e., he who knom both ideas to be ftJse. 

* This and the foUowing venes {a deatL-bed iH«yer, sooord- 
ing to tradition) are a praj'er to the 8un-(H>a to leveol the 
figure of the Punuha in the sun (oorreepouding to the Bs^ 
ia the human oyv, and sTmboUo of Brahma; eee p. 16). The 
Sun-god is hare identified wiUi Yama, the rul«r of the dead. 
On ^«]a-paai, see p. 14 j in the next eztraot he is mytlbioilfy 
nptmm t td am a teaobcr ol i^kilosophio Ion. 
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Fraja-pati, part aaunder thy rays, mass togeUier 
thy radiance. I see that fairest shape of thee. 
Yonder, yonder spirit am I. 

The breath to the everlasting wind ; and be 
this body ended in aahea. 

Om I remember, O my spirit, remember the 
work I ren^ember, O my spirit, remember the 
work I O Fire, lead us by good ways to riohee, 
thou god who knowest all courses ; keep far 
from us crooked sin, and we will offer to thee 
exceeding homage and praise.' 



XIV. The False and the Tbui.' 

" llie Self, free from evil, ageless, deathless, 
Borrowless, hungerleas, thiratless, real of desire, 
real of purpose, this should men inquire after, 
yea, should seek to know. All worlds he wios 
and all desires who traces out and understands the 
Self," said Praja-pati. 

Both the gods and the demons marked this. 
" Come," said they, *' let us seek out this Self 
by seeking out which one wins all worlds and all 
desires." So Indra of the gods and Viroohana 
of the demons set out on a travel, and without 
being in compact they both came witii faggots 

I Thu vtne i> EUg-vodA, 1. 1S9, 1. 

* ChhiDdogy« UpKoiahad, vm. vii-xii. 
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in their hands > to Praj&-pati, and stayed as 
Biahman-stadentB for two-and-thirty years. 

Then Baid Praja-pati to them, " Wt&t would 
ye, that ye have stayed T " 

And they said, " The Self, free from evil, ageless, 
. deathless, sorrowlees, hungerless, thirstless, real 
of desire, real of purpose, this should men inquire 
after, yea, should seek to know. AH worlds he 
wins and all desires who traces out and under- 
stands this Self. This they report to be thy 
saying, sir ; in desire thereof have we stayed." 

Then Prajft-pati said to them, " The Being ' 
who is seen in the eye is the Self " — thus he 
spake — " this is the (^tbless, the fearless ; this 
is Brahma." 

" Then who is he, sir, that is discerned in water 
and in a mirror T " 

" It is he that is discerned in all these beings." 

" Look upon yourselves in a basin of water," 
said he, " and tell me what of yourselves you do 
not perceive." 

They looked in a basin of water ; and PrajS- 
pati said to them, " What see yon T " 

" We see in this image the whole of our selves, 
sir," said they, " even to our hair and naUs." 

Then Praja-pati said to them, *' Put on goodly 

' Bwabove^p. 8S. 

■ PvrvKa ; el. sxtntot 1., p. S6. This annrar of Praja- 
pati ctamyn the mattriali*tte view «f tlw BeU, via. a« the 
viiibla material bod;. Ebnrtiara PtanulM nguladsr d«ootM 
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ornament and fine olothing, attire yourselves, 
and look in the basin of water." 

They put on goodly ornament and fine clothing, 
attired themselves, and looked in tlie basin of 
water. Frajft-pati said to them, "What see 
you I " 

They said, '* Even as we stand here wearing 
goodly ornament and fine clothing, and attired, 
sir, so are we there wearing goodly ornament and 
fine clothing, and attired, sir," 

"This is the Self," said he, " this is the deathless, 
the fearless ; this is Brahma." 

The twain travelled away content of heart. 
Gazing after them, Praja-pati said ; " They are 
travelling away, yet have they not found and 
traced out the Self. They who shall follow this 
doctrine, be they the gods or the demons, shall 
be brought low." 

Now Virochana came content of heart to the 
demons, and declared to them this dootrine : " The 
Self ' should be gladdened here, the Self should be 
tended ; be that gladdens the Self here and tends 
the Self gains both this world and that beyond." 
Therefore it is that here even now men say of 
one who is not bountiful nor believing nor given 
to sacrifice, " Fie, a demon t " For this is the 
dootrine of the demons ; and when one has died 
men furnish his body with food and clothing 

' Th* phjraiMl Mlf, i.a> Um aoaoaption ol the nwttrial 
bodf. 
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and ornament, imagining that therewith they 
will win the world beyond. 

But Indra, ere he reached the goda, foresaw 
thia peril : " Even as this [Self] ' wears goodly 
ornament when this body wears goodly ornament, 
is finely clothed when it is finely clothed, and is 
attired when it is attired, bo likewise this [Self] 
becomes blind when this [body] is blind, lame 
when it is lame, maimed when it is maimed ; 
yea, it perishes with the perishing of this body. 
I see no pleasure herein." 

He came back, faggots in hand. Fraj&-pati 
said to him, " Magbav&, as thou didst depart 
content of heart with Viroohana, what wouldst 
thou, that thou hast come back T " 

And he said : *' Even as this [Self], sir, wears 
goodly ornament when this body wears goodly 
ornament, is finely olothed when it is finely clothed, 
and is attired when it is attired, so likewise this 
[Self] becomes blind when this [body] is blind, 
lame when it is lame, maimed when it is maimed ; 
yea, it perishes with the perishing of this body. 
I see no pleasure herein." 

'" Thus indeed it is, Maghava," said he ; " but 
I will teach thee yet more of it. Stay another 
two-and-thirty years." 

He stayed another two-and-thirty years, llien 
he said to him : *' He who wanders about re- 

^ Hi* fbymeal mU, L». tha oo&Mption of Uu nwt«ri«l 
bodj. 
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joioing in dreams,' is the Self " — thus he spake — 
" this is the deathless, the fearless ; this is 
Brahma." 

He depfurted content of heart. But ere he 
reached the gods, he foresaw this peril : " This 
[Self] indeed becomes not blind though the body 
be blind, nor lame though it be lame, nor. is it 
defiled by the defilement thereof ; it is not 
stricken by the smiting thereof, nor is it lamed 
with the lameness thereof ; but nevertheless it is 
as if it were etrioken, as if it were hustled, as 
if it were feeling unpleasantness, as if it were 
weeping. I see no pleasure herein." 

He came hack, faggots in hand. Praja-pati 
said to him, " MaghavS, as thou didst depart 
content of heart, what wouldst thou, that thou 
hast oome back T " 

And he said ; *' This [Self] indeed becomes 
not blind though the body he blind, nor lame 
though it be lame, nor is it defiled by the defile- 
ment thereof ; it is not stricken by the smiting 
thereof, nor is it lamed with the lameness thereof ; 
but nevertheless it is as if it were stricken, as if 
it were hustled, as if it were feeling unpleasant- 
ness, as if it were weeping. I see no pleasure 
herein." 

> The individual soul or Self, which in drwmi ia frea from 
the phyaioal offiiotiona of eropirio exiitenoe, but n«vertheleaa 
ia still tormautMl by the mental oo&o^ts of tbsis. This 
standpoint ia that of realina. 
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" Thus indeed it is, Maghavft," said he ; " but 
I will teaoh thee yet more of it. Stay anothOT 
two-and-thirty years." 

He stayed another two-and-thirty years. 
Then he said to him : '* When one sleeps 
utterly and in perfect peiMe so that he beholds 
no dream,* this is the Self " — thus he spake — 
" this is the deathless, the fearless ; this is 
Brahma." 

He departed content of heart. But before 
he reached the gods, he foresaw this peril : 
" Truly one thus ' knows no longer himself as 
' I am,* nor these creatures. He has sunk into 
destruction. I see no pleasure herein," 

He came back, faggots in hand. Praja-pati 
said to him, " Maghars, as thou didst depart 
ctmtent of heart, what wouldst thou, that ^ou 
hast come back ? " 

And he said : *' Truly, sir, one thus knows 
no longer himself as ' I am,' nor these creatures. 
He has sunk into destruction. I see no pleasure 
herein." 

" Thus indeed it is, Maghava," said he ; " but 
I will teach thee yet more of it ; it is nowhere 
but in this. Stay another five years." 

He stayed another five years. These amount 
to one hundred and one years ; so men say, 
" Vtanly Moghava stayed for one hundred uid 

> Tb* iUndpoLat of pore traoMondMiUJ idwliim, 
* la dmamlcM iloop. 
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one years as Brahman-Btadent with Prajarpati." 
Then he aaid to him : " Verily, Maghava, this 
body is mortal, held in the grasp of Death ; but 
it is the Beat of this deathless, bodiless self.* The 
Embodied is held in the grasp of joy and soirow ; 
for what is embodied cannot be quit of joy and 
sorrow. Bat joy and sorrow touch not what is 
unembodied. Unemhodied is the wind ; un- 
embodied are the cloud, the lightning, the 
thunder. Aa these, rising up from yonder ether, 
pass into the Supreme Light and issue forth each 
in its own semblance, so likewise this perfect 
Peace, rising up from this body, passes into 
the Supreme Light and issues forth in its own 
semblajioe. Tins is the Highest Spirit. . . . 
Now when the eye is fixed upon the ether, 

> Prajl-pati, in answer to Indra'a critiokm of hia loot 
definition of the Self, oxpluna that the utter unconeoiooaneai 
of dreonileM sleep is not a state of non-being, but a state 
of transcendental Being- Consciousness. Finite consoiouBneas 
is active in embodied exiBtenoe, whioh is attended b^ sens^ 
tiona of pleasure and pain. But the finite consoiousneM 
of embodied being is but an illusive phase of the infinite 
conaciousneas of unembodied existonoe, whioh ia repreaented 
by the state of dreamless sleep. The great foTcea of oosnuo 
nature are in essence incorporeal ; when confined within th» 
oategorj' of space or ether they produce in the maorooosm 
the phenomena of a finite universe ; but essentiallj' tltey 
transcend space, being the infinite powers of Absolute Bring, 
Similarly in the mioroooem the physical functions which 
oauae the conceptions'' of individual existence as subjeot 
of empiric thought are really phases of the Abeolut« Con- 
■oiousness, the objeotlew Subject, wmonllsll/ tronsoeadiog 
individual existenoe. 
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that is the spirit in the eye [which sees] ; 
the eye is bat a means to eee. When one 
thinks that he will smell a thing, it is the Self ; 
the nostril is but a means to smell. When 
one thinks that he will utter a word, it is 
the Sdf; speech is but a means to utterance. 
When one thinks that he will hear a thing, it is 
the Self ; the ear is but a means to hearing. 
When one thinks that he will think of a thing, 
it is the Self ; the mind is his divine eye ; with 
this divine eye he sees these desires and rejoices 
therein. ... All worlds he wins and all desires 
who traces oat and onderstands the Self." Thus 
spake Praja-pati. 



XV. GLOBIA IK EXOELSIS.' 

I know that great Spirit, sun-hued, beyond the 
darkness. Knowing Him, man esoapeth Death ; 
there is no other way to walk. 

Than this naught else is higher, nor subtler, 

1 ^TetfUvotara Upsniahad, UL 8 — ir. 20. Thii work, ons 
of tha varUest inetnoal npamahiids, ia marked by a ainffular 
oombinotion of ptuloaophiool idealism with theistio feuiiut. 
Is it Brahma ^ipeaia aa a living God, MpeoioUy ia bis mam- 
featation as Siva, or Budra, the aplrit of aoHmio deetruotioo. 
Men BOOOrdingly we find the firat sxprMaion of the dootrina 
o{ Divine Oraoe and of wonhip in love, which later beoame 
one of tha chief featurea in Hindu itiigion, atpeolally in the 
Tiihpuite ebnroh. 
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nor mightter. As a tree firm-set in the lieaT«iB * 
stands the One ; with this Spirit the umTCTse is 
filled. 

Formless, sorrowless is the Highest ; they 
become deathless who know it ; but others come 
to very grief. 

Witi^ face, head, neck everywhere, dwdling in 
ooTOTt in every creature, pervading aU, the ]>>rd 
is He ; thus everywhere is the presence of the 
Gracious.* 

A great lord is the Spirit, mover of the ond^- 
standing, ruler of this pure approach. Light,' un- 
fading. 

The Spirit dwells ever as inward soul, on inch 
in stature, within men's hearts, conceived by the 
heart, the imagination, the thought ; deathless 
they become who know this. . . . 

Showing himself in the qualities of all senses, 
void of all senses. He ia lord, ruler of all, refuge 
of all. 

Bodied in the nine-gated city,' the Swan hovers 
without, master of all the motionless and moving 
world,* 

Handless and footless. He speeds and seizes ; 

^ Compare Khih, Upon. vi. 1. Th« univerw la oompued 
to on aivattha trsa, tha Pieut reiigiota, at whioh the hrnnnhne 
ore the phenomenal world and Uie root Brahm&. 

* Sipa, tt title ol Budra whioh hu gradoally ooited th» 
Utt«r name. 

, ' See extract vii., p. 68. * Compare above, p. ftl. 

* Compare extract viL, above. . 
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eyelesB, He sees ; earless, He hears. He knows 
what may be known, but there is none to know 
Him. Men call Him the Primal, the Gr;)at Spirit. 

Subtler than the subtle is He, greater than the 
great, the aoul lodged in covert in living beings. 
EVeed from grief, man sees by the AUnighty's 
grace Him the desireless, Him the Power sovereign. 

I know Him, the ageless, ancient, All-soul, 
dwelling everywhere in iiniversal presence, to 
whom Brahma>teaofaer8 deny birth, whom they 
call the Eternal. 

The one hue that by blending of powers lends 
manifold hues in diverse wise from gathered sub- 
stance, the Beginning and End wherein the All 
dissolves — ^He is God ; may He unite us with 
blessed understanding I 

That same is the f^, that is the Sun, that the 
Wind, that the Moon ; that same is the Bright, 
that Brahma, that the Waters, that the Creator. 

Thou art woman, Thou art man. Thou art boy 
and maiden ; Thou art the old man tottering on 
the staff ; Thou art bom with face looking all 
ways. ' 

Thon art the black bird, the green with fed eyes, 
the lightning-bearing [cloud], the seaBons, the 
seas ; Thou art that which is beginningless, Thou 
livest in universal presence, whence are bom all . 
beings. . . . 

Li visum of the Jjord, the bounteous w<mhipful . 
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God, who stands sole winder over every womb, 
in whom this All falls together and dissolves 
asunder, man oomes to this everlasting peace. 

May He who is the foont and origin of the gods, 
the lord of all, Rudra, the great sage, who beheld 
the Germ of Gold ' oomii^ into being, onite us 
with blessed understanding. . . . 

Where there is not darkness, nor day and night, 
nor being or not-being, but the Gracious One alone, 
that is Uie Unfading, that is the lovely [light] of 
Savita ' ; thence has streamed forth the ancient 
Intelligence. 

He may not be grasped above, nor athwart, nor 
in the midst. There is no likeness of Him whose 
name is Great Glory. 

' His form is not to be beheld ; none sees Him 
with the eye. Deathless they become who in 
heart and mind know Him as heart^wdling. 



XVI. Tre Advatta-uaiueahda or 



1. Homage to Kfish^a of infinite bliss, the in- 
carnate blessing of the world, who by the son- 

^a«« ftbov», J 4 

* The light of the aim ; ^lig-veda, m. 1x11. 10. 

* Tbia u a wunawhat modwn poem, whloh la hen »dd«d 

w it «onvMFi wlUi gMAt oleanu . . . • 

dooWnM ol the ]»Uk TedXnta. 
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beams of his glancea evaporates the ocean of 
delusion t 

2. Always I ' am, I give light ; never am I 
nnbeloved ; thus I am proved to be Brahma, con- 
sisting in Being, Thought, and Bhss. 

3. In me, the shy of Thought, arises the mirage 
of the universe ' ; then how can I be aught but 
Brahma, knowing all, cause of all 7 

4. Destruction cannot come upon me from 
myself, because of my recognition ; nor from 
anything else, for I have no parts ; nor from the 
destruction of an [external] basis, for I have no 
such basis.* . 

5. I, the ether of Thought, cannot be dried, 
burned, soaked, or out even by real wind, fire, 
water, or weapons, much less by imaginary ones.* 

6. The universe, having no light of its own, 

* nmmgbout thi* little work tha pronoun " I " is uwd to 
danot« th» individual aoul aa witneM of th« MnM of penonality 
{afiaip'iara, egoity), and the other " determinations " of •oul^ 
while itMlf it oonaoioualy transcend* them. The vena meant 
that aa the aaxat predioata*— eziatenoe, tbot^t, and agree- 
Mmem apply both to tiia midI and to Bn^mft, tlMM two 
are ideotioal. 

* See above, f 16. 

■ I^ionliaetenudi for it cannot be deatrayed from wiUiin, 
■inoa it haa Mlf-reoagnition, i.e. oontinuoua ooDaeiouanMc 
of aelf-idBntity ; and it cannot be deatioyed from without, 
for aa it haa no parte it oanaot be diiaolved into it* parta ; 
■nd as it ia dependant noon nothing bat itaelt it oonnot aufler 
boax the deatraotlon of ita bana- 

* Hie ^lyaioal B l emtla, wbiob tatm real, ar* in truth 
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oould not possibly come to light but for the pre- 
Beoce of light ; I am the Light, and therefore am 
everywhere.' 

7. Without manifestation there can be no Being, 
without consciouBness there can be no manifesta- 
tion of the tmconscioos, and without transference 
there con be no union with consciousnesa. Thus 
I have none beside me.' 

8. I am not body, nor organ of sense, nor 
vital function, nor mind, nor intelh'genoe ; 
for they are embraced by the idea of " mine " 
and are a playground for the conception of 
'* this." ' 

9. I am the Witness, related to all things, most 

> In the procoM of oognitim, aooording to th« Tedilnts, 
there ore two element* — vie the object or mattor at tho 
cognition and the subject of it. The former, being wholly 
lifelesi and inert, can only emerge into oonBoiouaneea whea 
the ll^t of Bubjeot Thought foUs upon it from without. The 
first word of this verse, oWki" " ' ■-.•.-- 

ripatya and oocordingl? i 
1873, pp. 11, 130. 

* No object sxisto unleaa it becomes oognised — Le. ' it 
becomes the object of a subject conscious thereof. Thai 
conwious being enters into relation with unoonacious being t 
and how is this possible 1 It can only be explained by 
awuming aa adhj/Sta or " traaaferenoew •» inveterste error 
of the individual oonsolouBncea malring it identify itaeU with 

the phenomraol world, which ii properly n""' """~ 

•a unreal emanation of the oonaoiouanea 
ndsta In le^ty nothing but oonsoiousneas. 
on Brahinfr«iitx^ i I. 

■ The ■ ec M organs {mdrij/a), vital function* (firSrMi), 
■ensnrium (mana*), and intelligmioe (Ai. i.e. bvddhii, are aaij 
" detenninaota," «j)aftis, extwnal to tbe nol ; aeeikSSf. 
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dear ; I am never the Ego, for that is plunged in 
affections, limitations, and pains.* 

10. When the Ego is [drefunlessly] slambering, 
sorrow, gnilt, and activity do not appear ; thus 
it is he who wanders, not I, who am the wanderer's 
witness.* 

11. The sleeper' knows not his sleeping; in 
him who sleeps not there is no dreaming and no 
valdi^. I am the Witness of waking, dreaming, 
and dreamless sleep, and thus am not tmder these 
conditions. 

12. [Dreamless] sleep is a halting of [finite] 
understandingidreaming and waking are the rise 
thereof ; how ceia these three exist in me, who 
am the Witness of them and infinite of know- 
ledge t 

1 1^1^ " fritnaw " ia tbe oonaciouaneM impaaaively cognidng 
th» ftS«ott(»is of the psychical upSdhU, atioh aa lov« or hato. 
It ia " retotod to all things," for thinga exist only in ao far 
oa tboy aro oUeota of thought (see v. 7). It is thus universal 
Being, lliought, and Blias. On the error of oonfusinR the 
abaolnte EMf with the Ego, aee p. 4S. The Ego (oAam-liara) 
ia really the aubjeot of dreaming and dreamleaa alaep and 
waking, not the tranaoendental Self, aooording to the later 
Tedanta. 

a In deep aleap or awoooa the Ego or aenaa of personality 
diaappaora and with it diaappear ita reaullant aotivitiea and 
•Sectional hanoa the amtMora, or oontinuanoe of rebirth, 
iriiidi oooaiata eaMatiaUy of theee aotivitiea, oumot oo-eziat 
with the abaoMM of the Ego, i.e. with the oondition of 
abstract impcnonal aeU-ooaaoiouaneaa. 

* nMEgo, or aamaa of paraonality, whioh in dreamleaa deep 
ia voaotuowaM that it ia aleaping. On the other hand the 
tnaabendantal Sonl or Self ia eroiaatiii^ oonaeioua i it U 
ttw ** Witoaaa " of the Uine atatM. 
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13. I am the one vho knows the beings of six- 
fold chftnge,* and myself changeless ; vera it not 
BO, I should be altogether incapable of observing 
their changes. 

14, For a changing thing goes again and again 
through birth and dissolution in this and t^t 
form ; how can it be an observer of these 
[changes] T 

. 15. Nor can any one behold his own birth and 
destruction ; for these are [respectiTely] the last 
and first moments of antecedent and subsequent 
non-being.' 

16. How can the not-Light touch the Self 
which is Light itself, and by whose light alon6 are 
caused the words, " I give not light " T ' 

17. Nevertheless there is apparent in the s^ 

' The six changM of fioita baing are origin, oontiniunoe, 
increoae, attainment of maturity, oommenoemant of decay, 
and diasolution. As aubjeot of Uie- cognition of thsae pheiM- 
mena, the Soul must be iMell devoid of these propertieB. 

* It the Soul were liable to changes, it would be oonaoioua 
of ite ehanges, whioh is not the case (veree 14). Every change 
of a thing implies destruction of its previoua condition j 
hence, even if we ooold imagine bouI aa poaaing through the 
six changes, we should have to admit tnat when it is in a 
particular state it cannot as such be conscioua of itaelf at 
the beginning of that state (which ia the laat moment of the 
previous state), oor oaa it be oonaoiauB of itaelf at the and of 
that state (irtiioh is the fiist moment of tlta next stata). 

* The illusion of a phenomenal world cannot bo in ai^ leal 
oonnectioD witi) Uw pure oonsoionsness of the absolute Bool ( 
for the conception oi a phjrsic^ world opposed to thought ia 
cascntiallj a partial negation of oonadoutness bf oonsoioa*- 
oeai, and notbing nwrs. 
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of Thought a certain mist which subsists on the 
lack of reSeotion and ends vith the rise of the sun 
of reSeotion.* 

18. In this long-drawn dream of which our 
world is made, and which arises from the great 
slumber of Self-ignorance, there appear Heaven, 
Salvation, and the other phantoms.* 

19. This distinction between unconscious and 
conscious being is imaginarily imposed on me, 
t^e conscious being, like the distinction between 
moving and motionless figures in a picture on a 
level wall. 

- 20. Even my Witnesshood is unreal, is but a 
colouring reflected from the objects of thought ; 
it merely suf^ests the billowless ocean of Thought.* 
21. I, the ocean of ambn»ia, decay not because 
phantom bubbles arise ; I, the mountain of 
crystal, am not flushed by the play of dream- 
fashioned evening clouds.* 

* Tbo iUiuion of the pbenomeoal world, which falseljr 
•ppeara as MoUy exiatont, uatU iU oaraality ■• proved by 



' Evan lalvatioii, or rdeoM of the Soul {moktha), la onljr 
real tram the •bmdpoint of empirie thought. The traa- 
•oendeat 8«lf la never in bondage, and tbMefore ia never 



* Sinoa the objects of finite Thou^t are abiotly unreel, 
then cannot be a rtal oonsciouaaeMi ol them In the real Self. 



Hie function of witneei of phenomena which apparentlv ia 
enniaad by the Self ia really a mere indication of the tiiaa- 
lute aupra-phenonHnal immolulity of oonaoionBnfieB which ia 
obanwteriaUe of the real SelL 

* Hw aaa tot ia l natnn of tlie Bonl ia in no way afboted 1^ 
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22. BtiTig is my very essence, not a property, 
lilce ether's being ; for as there is no Being save 
me, no class-concept [of Being] can be allowed.' 

23. ^nowlet^e is my very essence, not a quality; 
if it were a quality, [Soul] would Iw if intelligible 
not-Self, and if unintelligible non-being.' 

24. Blisa am I, which is naught else [but me] ; 
were it aught else, it would not be bliss ; for if 
not subor&iate to me, it would not be agreeable, 
and if subordinate, it could not be of itself agree- 
able. 

26. No real thing forsooth can ever be of diverse 
essences ; thus I am without inward distinction, 
void of the differences arising from the world. 

26. By the words " That art thou " is indicated 
a Power of single essence, pure by the absence of 
the variety [consisting in] the transcendence [of 

the emergence from it of aa iftnupnary umverse, nor by tfas 
taiae idea, refleeted upon it from iito illusory univeree without, 
that it is ft subject or objoot of sotion, etc 

* We muBt not sajr that " exiBtenoe " ie only a property 
or attribute of the Soul. For on atlnbnte is a ^enerio coooept 
implying more thftn one individual in which it resides ; but 
in the case of Soul there ie only one individual, the Boul 
Itself, in which resides the attribute " eidstenoe," in the same 
way as in the phenomenal world there Is only one ether, or 
apace, in which therefore " atiierhood " ' 



■ If tho Self is en object to its eanu&ed property of know* 
led^ it ia no longer Self ; tor the object of Imowledge cannot 
be identioal with the nibject (which hera is the property of 



« iaoogitablQ JannrMl. 
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the Supreme] and the distinction [of individual 
sools].' 

27. I am the Power self-authoritative and 
absolute, in which are stilled the phantom figures 
of the world and separate souls, of disciples and 
mast««. 

28. May this " Nectar of Monism " of the poet 
Lakshmidhara, gathered from the aatumnal 
lotuses of poesy, be drunk by the scholar-bees. 

^ BwAppMidixL 
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THE SAMBANDSAS 

The 25th and 28th verses of the Advaita- 
makaranda given above refer to a topic of impor- 
tance in the later Vedanta, viz. the logical relation 
(AimiandAa) of terms. The relations are three : 

(1) " common reference," samdnadhikaranya, 

(2) "relation as predicate (vi&eahana) and subjeci 
(viieshya)," and (3) " relation as indicated [laJeshya] 
and indicative term [laJiahand)." The proposition 
" Thou art That," tat tvam asi, which is the key- 
note of the Vedanta (see p. 24), comes under all 
these catteries. The term That denotes literally 
the whole aggregate of Ignorances together wit^ 
the omniscient cosmic consciousness " deter* 
mined " by the latter and with the transcendental 
consciousness (see p. 30) ; but by " indication " or 
metonymy (lakshaifS) it signifies only the tran- 
scendental consciousness. Tlie term Thou literally 
denotes the aggregate of Ignorances conceived 
distributively (see p. 30 f.) together with limited 
individual consciousness *' determined " by the 
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latter, and with unlimited consciousneBS ; and bjr 
" indioation " it signifies only the last. Now the 
proposition Thou art Tfuit conies under the relation 
of " common reference *' ; for both Thou and That 
aigiaty Consciousness (Brahma), in the former case 
as transcending perception, in the latter case as 
manifested to perception in the form of finite 
distinction. Again, these terms are related as 
subject and predicate, that is, they are identified 
in thought by abstraction of their difference (their 
difference lying in the fact that the one transcends 
perception, and the other does not). Lastly, 
these terms have a metonymic relation. When 
ve have abstracted the difference already men- 
tioned, we may use both to signify the Conscious- 
ness, That being the " indicated " and Thou the 
" indicative " term. In the same way the three 
several terms Being, Thought, and Bliss, after due 
abstraction of difference (namely phenomenal 
distinctions) designate " indicatively " the single 
indivisible Brahma essentially characterised by 
infinite being, thought, and bliss. For further 
details of the Hindu theories on these subjects 
see Vedanta-sara, Jacob's translation, p. 83 f., 
Athalye's notes on Tarka-sangraha, § 59, Kfivya- 
prakUa, ch. ii., etc. 
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LIST OF THE CHIEF VPANISHADS 

The following liat gives the names of the most 
ancient and important Upanishads, together with 
the contractions used for them in the preceding 
pages. The canon generally accepted in modern 
India contains 108 Upanishads ; moat of these 
are however comparatively lat« and distinctly 
sectarian (later Vedanti, Vish^uite, Sivaite, 
Yog^, Sannyfisi, etc.)> 



B.A. 

Ch. 

Tain. 

Ait. 

Kau. 

Kena 

Kafh. 

lea 

&vet. 

Mutfd. 

Pro. 
Maitr. 



Bnhad-arai>yaka Upanisbad. 

Chhandogya 

Taittiriya 

Aitareya 

Kaaal^taki 

Kena (TalrivatSra) 

Katha 

tiavasya 

SvetiUvatara 

Mah&-naraya9a 

Pra^na 

Maitrayai^ya 
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34, Ted&nte-aQtn (i.e. Brahma-tutn) witb the oommentatr 
by danloni, tranilated by G. Thibant. Or/crd, Qaraidmt 
Fnu, 1879, ete. 

PHiLoaornr or the Upanibiiam, by A. £. Gongb, 
London, Triibner, 1B82. 

The Ufanishadb (in Sftnskrit uid Englisb) and Sanlmu's 
commentary (in £nsli>h), translated by Sltar&ma 8&stn and 
Oanginfttha JbL iladran, SethMAari, 1698, eto. 

Secuzio XTpanuhadc des Veda, llberaetst von Dr. Paul 
Deniwn. Leipzig, Breckhmu, 1897. 

Tbs Fuilosoput of the UPAHisnADS, bj Faol Deossen. 
TnnsUted by Bst. A. Gedeo. EdinhuroK, T. & 7. Clark, 
1906. 

. Deiueen. L^piig, 

Thk Six Bistems or Induk Pbu-osopbt, by F. Uax 
Mttller. London, Longmant, 1899. 

Of the aameroiu compendia of the later Ted&ata we may 
mentioa two which have been published in English— the 
Ved&ata-sin of Sad&nanda, tranristed under the title " A 
Manual <d Hindu Pantheism " by OoL G. A. Jacob {Lmdon, 
Tr&mrt 1881), and the AdTaita4nakaraada of Lakshmldhara, 
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vith SrajRmpnk&Mt'i oonunentary, truulatsd br A. X. 
Gough in " The Pdodit," vol. 8, 9 (Benarts, 1873). 

Of the cbi«f Smilcrit t«xU of tbe VedbiU aahooU 
nnmeroni editions h&Te been pnblialied in India. Among 
tbe beat are tbow ianiad in tba " Anutd&intiiMi Sanaktit 
Serial " front tbe AnandiUnma Press, Foona, 

The atndent fa not likelf to derire mach exact knowledge 
from tbe pablioationi of irreaponaible neo-Tedantio aocietiea 
in Enrope and America. These bodies bare tbe commend- 
able object of making tbe priodplee of tbe Ved&nta intel- 
ligible to modem Western tbinkOTs ; bnt nntil the; display 
a more scientific and historical spirit tbelr aoooeas is likel/ 
to be limited. 
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THE 

WISDOM OF THE EAST 
SERIES 

Edited by L. CRANMER-BYNQ aod Dr. S. A. KAPADIA 



THE object of th« Editon of thit Seriet it a reij definite one. 
The)' deiire above all thinei that, in theii humble way, thete 
books ihall be the amboasadora of good-will and uadcnundine 
between East and West, the old world of Thought and the new <rf 
Action. In this endcavouT, and in their own sphere, they are bvt 
fbUowets of the highest example in the land. Thev are confident 

rjJ 

which ndther despises n'oi fears the nations of another creed and 
colour. Finally,, in thanking press *nd public for the reiy cordial 
reception [ivcn to tbe "Wisdom of the East" Scries, they wish to 
state that no pains hate been spared to secure tbe best spedaliiti 
for the treatment of the rarioos snbjects at band. 
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Brahma-Knowledge: An Outline of the 
Philosophy of the Vedanta 

A* ui forth br the Upaniihads and bf £aDk«n. By L. D. 
BARNETT, li.A., Lirr.D,, Proreaor of Sonskril at Univtnhy 
College, London. 9/-neL 

The Sayings of Confucius 

A new Tnnilatkin of Ihi grealer part of the Conliidui Aiulccti 
with Introduction and Notes t» LIONEL GILES, H.A. (Oxoil), 
AuiMuii in ibe Depaitment of Oriental Book* and ManuwripU w ' 
the Brilisb MuKum. a/, net. 

Arabian Wisdom 

Selectioni and Translitic 
BET. M.D. i/< net. 

TTic Persian Mystics 
Jalalu'd-din Riimi. 

Bf F. HADLAND DAVIS, a/- net. 

The Way of the Buddha 

Sekctioiw from the Buddhist lexli. loin 
with Introduction br HERBERT BM 

Sadi's Scroll of Wisdom 

B* SHAIKH SA'DI. With IntrodueUon b* ARTHUR N. 
WOLLASTON, CLE. i/- ncL 

Musings of a Chinese Mystic 

Sdectioni from the Pfailosoi ■ ' "■ — 

tion by LIONEL GILES, > 
Museum. >/- net. 

The Instruction of Ptah-Hotep and the 
Instruction of Ke'gemni 

Tbe Olden Booht in Ibe WtirU. Trantlaied from tbe Egrptiui 
with Introdnctioa dnd Appendix bj BATTISCOMBB a GIWN. 
I/- net. 

The Wisdom of Israel : Being Extracts from 
. the Babylonian Talmud and Midrash Rabboth 
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The Rose Garden of Sa'di 

Selected and Rendered from Ibe Penii 
L. CRANMER-BYNO. l/- net 

Women and Wisdom of Japan 

with iDtroduclion br S. TAKAISHL i/-iiet 

The Classics of Confucius 

I. The Book of History (Shu-King) 

Br W. GORN OLD. i/- net. 

II. The Book of Odes (Shi-King) 

Br U CRANMER-BYNG. lAnel. 

The Awakening of the Soul 

From tbe Arabic of IBN TUFAIL. TnuwtUed with latrodncUoa 
by Paul BsOkhle, Ph,D, i/6 net 

The Religion of the Koran 

WUb IntTMluetKNi bf ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, CLE. 
■/■net. 

The Sayings of Lao TzO 

From tbe Chineie. Tranilaled witb IntrodnctiMl bf I.IONEL 
GILES, of ibeBriliihMiueuni, i/-Det 

The Duties of the Heart 

B]p Rabbi BACHYK Tmulated from Ihe Hebrew with Intro- 
duction br Edwin COLUH*, Hollier Hebnw Scholar, U.CU 
i/. net. 

The Teachings of Zoroaster and the Philo- 
sophy of the Parsi Religion 



A^ UUraiy tommunimliont to bt addnttti to tht EJihn of 
THE ORIENT LIBRARY, c/b DR. S, A. KAPADIA, ORIENTAL 
SECRETARY, NORTHBROOK SOCIETY, iBj PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. W. 



EXTRACTS FROM A FEW PRESS OPINIONS. 



ke, and rucituiint-" 

St Juno'i OftMtto.— "Ttia qndnt uid pjctnmqna Itltl* ■ WUdon of tlu 
EML'Scriei.- 

FmU mill OaMtU.— "Ka iruulniton of thii Inperuiit work ho bMa mid* 
■Idcb tb> bcgiDDinf of tha aightceDlh canturj.* 

na Icadamj.— "Slim, tuiafuIlT bonnd lilU* Tolunci.' 
^lUuielMKtW 00ail«r.— " Worthy oTcloH^iludj bj all nho woold pcDMrat* 

to thit litlla Mriu of book*.' 



ill tbo Earlier Voluooi et which hi 
Public alike.- 

BonthpOrt OnizdUlL— "Thla Sarie* will find conaidanhle fannr with all 
StudaoU or£aatani Lltvratara and £a«ieni Philoaophj." 

Tlu Ifortliani Vteklr.--'' I muai confcaa that I am allracted by U» 
Uiaratun of Iba £iat. Thla waak I ha*a been nruliag tha dalntT Ijtila 
hooka iaanad hr tha Orient Praia.' 

Brlatol .KWCDTT.— "Wa caninead tbaaa little books to all who InULKina 



no kBOwlad|B worth hnlnt outalda Europe and America.' 

ipted for tha 



lid.— "Thli new Sorica bii ■ deSnlla and lofty ilm, 
ipport. The book! ire imill, cheap, and wall adapti ' 



pockcC£*ar; pap la re[nlarlj rafreiblns and uimi^tint.* 
ITOTtlt DtTOS Jounil— "'ne diOerenea between Eaatam ud Waitara 

model of ihoofbt la poiniadlj eaempllfiad bj tbii Serioa." 
HAIUU OnirdlM.— " Tbo* are weU worth peroaal and ara pnaenled to 

tha raider in that Uliactivo Ibrm whlcb the Orient ?i«u hai been bapp; 

tDough to hit on.' 
AWll&OlirUllaltb— "NoanchDtaJ approach to aaEoRllih traailatioii haa 

CbllitlUI Am.—" HeditatloD on tha tewhiag of Ihla littla book cannot but 
bo bt^Ail to alTlta nadara." 

PUU.'-*'Suehbookaan valnibleaJdaloibeDndintandlBicof ■ faroffaxa 
and peopta, and han a groat inlercit for the itudeot of lilantura." 

Irllll niDM.— "Jh« tolumaa ara Eharmlng in fom, kiw la prico, and 
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Buildings. Sixth Edition, Crown Svo. aoj, 

Indian Recoils Series. Published for the Govern- 
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Bengal in 1756-57. A Selection of Public 
and Private Papers dealing with the Affairs of the 
British in Bengal during the reign of Siraj-Uddaula. 
Edited, with Notes and an Historical Introduction, 
by S. C. HIL^ B.A., B.Sc 3 Vols. Medium Svo. 
lit. net each VoL 

Old Fort Wiluam in Bengal. A Selection 
of Official Documents dealing with its History. 
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Medium Svo. lax. net each Vcd. 
Indian Text Series. Edited by T. W. Rhys 
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Translated and edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
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by WiLLiAU Irvikk. Medium 8vo. 4 Vols. la/. 
net each Vol 
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Yule, Colonel Sir Henry. THE BOOK OF Ser 
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doms and Marvels of the East. Sir Henry Yule's 
Translation, revised throughout in the Ught of 
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